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TO 

SIE EOBEET HAREY ENGLIS, BART., 

M-P. FOP TP? UMVSRaiTT OF OSFORP, 

FSBMOSFC Of TBK HTSaAST SOCUrTi 
&C. &e. && 


My dear Friend, 

Ih former publications I enjoyed one 
advantage which I poeseea no longer. Theyweie 
brought oat under the countenance and sanction, 
successively, of two prelates of the Church, whose 
authority gave a claim on public attention to any 
work, however previously unknown the name of 
the author. While Bishop Jebb, or Archbishop 
Howley, lived, I felt that the fruits of my studies 
were the property of the superiors to whom, under 
Providence, I was accountable for the disposal of 
my time. They are gone to their reward: but 
there is a friend still left, to whom I can look 
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with propriety to occupy their place in a Dedi* 
cation. Allow me, then, to inscribe the follow¬ 
ing pages with the name, and to place them 
under the protection, of the ftiend, whose inti¬ 
macy has been a chief honour and happiness of 
my Life; and to take this opportunity of pre- 
serving, so far as my imperfect ability can 
preserve, the memory of a fiiendship of three; 
and thirty years. 


The suitject of the present work was suggested 
by a discovery, made most unexpectedly, and 
published in a former work, " The Historical 
Geography of Arabia,*' To that work, and its 
Appendix, I must refer the reader for the ac- 


bount and dec 







found on the rock of Hisn Ghorftb, 
a port of I^dramaut, on the coast of Southern 
Arabia. At present 1 shall only mention, that 
the decyphennent of that monument stands now 
corroborated by physical facts, and by the main 
features of the locality. The inscription-stone 
is ‘‘wAtis” (as Al*Ks 2 w!ni desenbes it), a huge 
block of lead-white stone or marble, being the 
single stone of the kind or colour iu the hte of 
a black, or rather reddish-brown, cliff. The 
insenption itself is executed with a depth and 
beauty, and In a style so peculiar, that it can be 
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described appropriately only by the French term 
uniqu4. It is the only iaacriprion at Hisn 
Ghor&b, a line or two on the summit, by the 
same hand, excepted. And the port, oyer the 
entrance into whose rained fortress it stands, is 
the sole port for shipping on the coast east of 
Aden; the first port, after Aden, for above two 
hundred miles. It is the only point where a 
castle could have stood; the intermediate coast 
affording only sandy beaches on which the 
Arab boats run on shore for the tiight. It is 
moreover the first port of Hadramaut next 
Aden, conformably with Al-Kaawlni^s description 
of his first Adite castle. 

ThoBo particulars I state on the authority of 
officers of the Indian navy, and of one of the 
visitors to EQsn Ghor&b itself, the officer who 
conveyed the original discoverer of its inscrip¬ 
tion, Lieutenant Oruttenden, I. N., to re-examine 
the place, in consequence of my publication; snd 
who, on his return to England, did me the 
honour to visit me, for the purpose of giving 
the information which inspection of the local¬ 
ity could alone supply. Lieutenant Berthon’s 
account of the place, and its confirmations of 
Al-Kazwlni, will appear in full in the proper 
place. 


DBOICATIOIT, 


The identity of form of-some Hisn Ohorib 
characters with characters of Sinai and Egypt, 
led me to test, espeiimentally, the sameness of 
the powers ; and the results justified the esten- 
sion of this experimeDtal process to other cha¬ 
racters, of other alphabets, similarly identical in 
thdr forms with the chamcters of Egypt and 
Sinai. A Harmony of primeval alphabets, each 
letter of which {in the principal idioms) had 
been first verified by espeiimentaJ decypher- 
ment, was the final result of these Investigationa. 
The Harmony is now before the reader in the 
accompanying table j the decypherments will be 
found in the body of the present work. 


throughout it, I have been guided myself: the 
one, as a first principle for the recovery of lost 
alphabets; the other, as a first principle for the 
di'^^ion of words in unknown insciiptiona: — 

1. That, in comparing unknown with known 
alphabets, letters of the same known forms be 
..assumed to have the same known powers. 

2. That the old Arabic being here considered as 



In this connection it 

[^ce of students of this 
work, two rules of decypherment by which, 
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the primeval language, aad the Arabic conabting 
mostly of triliteral roots, the principle of biliteral 
or triliter^ roots be always acted on, in subdivid* 
ing into words the undivided inacr^tions. 

In stating these rules, It is my object to invite 
(Qualified readers, not to take on authority, but 
to examine for themselves. And I will venture 
^ to add, that, if any competent to consult the 
Arabic lexicon, instead of be^nning by crih* 
cizing, will begin by using the Harmony of 
Alphabets on the prinriples above stated, th&j 
Trill soon be able to decypher for themselves; 
and thus to double the evidences, by anUcipatmg 
many of the decypherments of pictorial in- 
scriptions, from whatever quarter o£ the world, 
which have been already made, and which will 
appear hereafter, if it be so permitted, in future . 
Parte of this work. 

If our translations soznetiiues difier, it will be 
held in mind that so do the text and the mar¬ 
ginal readings of the English Bible. Such dif¬ 
ferences must always be allowed for as inherent 
in the case. And the truth will often be brought 
out by them- 

But the subject addresses itedf not to the 


XU UEDWATIOK- 

learaed ouly, tut to the English reader. Sinai, 
especially, appeals to dl who hold Eevealed 
Religion dear. I have, therefore, given trans¬ 
lations, not only of the inacripliona, but of thdr 
^ossaries; in order that all English readers 
who take an interest in the subject may examine 
for themselves. 

I cannot take leave without expressing my 
obligations to those who have contributed mate¬ 
rials towards the present publication. To Sir 
WilJism Page Wood, Her Majesty’s Solicito> 
Greneral, I owe the communication, and liberty 
to avail myself, of the unpublished Travels ^ 
the late Capt. Frazer, IX. A.: a Journal reflecting 
new and highly interesting lights on the 
records, hcth from Sinai and Egypt. To John 
. Godfrey, Esq., of Brook-House, Kent, I am largely 
indebted for the use of Ms valuable collections 
of Egyptian and Etruscan antiquities; and, still 
more, for a suggestion to wMch, under Provi¬ 
dence, it is mainly owing that the work is 
now brought out. To Hughes Ingram, Esq., 
of Yorkshire, I have to acknowledge similar 
obligations, in the free loan of works on Etruria. 
To George Richmond, Esq., I am indebted 
for bringing the aids of high modern art fo 
the elucidation oi‘ hieroglyphic figures. And 
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to John Mamy, Esq., of Albemarle Street, 1 
hare to repeat the expression of my tbanhe for 
his reiiewed an^ liberal kindness in placing at 
my disposal for the work, Plates from some of 
the most valuable of his publications. 

Other traits of friendship I rojght record, in 
proof that “ there is a friend that stioketh closer 
than a brother." But it is somelimes the duty 
of fiieiidship to refrain. 

A few words, before I take leave, upon the 
HOTK»y of Alphabets prefixed to this work. 
This ^Qop^s, has been formed, not theoreti* 
cally, but, as I have already intimated, from 
a large induction of experiments made upon 
pictorial inscripfrons (the results of which 
will be given as largely in the progress of the 
work): inscriptions in which the powers of cha¬ 
racters could be ascert^ed by their occurrence, 
in the names of animals, or of other objects, 
decypherable by the Arabic, or in words expla¬ 
natory of the action of the figures, on the prin¬ 
ciple of legends and devices. It has been 
arranged upon the printiple that, in the oldest 
alphabets of the world, compared between thero- 
s^ves, identity of form in the characters implies 
identity of power, from their common nearness 
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to the one parent soui^. But that the alphabets 
of Greece and Home, in which the primitive 
powers of so many characters have been alto* 
gether changed, however useful aa subordinate 
helps, can never, without experimental verifi¬ 
cation, be safely admitted as authoritative guides 
for the recovery of the lost powers of the primeval 
alphabets of the East. This part of my sulgcct, 
if spared to complete the plan, will be treated of 
in full in an Appendix. In the mean while, a 
calm reliance may be rested in, that the English 
public will grant that fair and impartial hearing, 
and will exercise that wise suspense of judgment, 
by which only “knowledge is enlarged,” and 
Trithout which it is impossible that jusrice can 
be done to the treatment of any subject, upon a 
new prinriple, or in an untrodden way. 

I remain, my dear Sir Robert, your grateful 
and affocrionate foiend, 

CHARLES FORSTER. 


SdaUi] Rwlor;, 
Febeutry IS, 18fl. 
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PART L 


THE VOICE OF ISRAEL 


THE ROCKS OE SINAI: 


on, 


THE BIMAITIC ISSCElPTlOlTS COHTEiLPORABY RECOEW 
07 TEfi HIRACI^ ANl> WAITDZRIKGS 


0? THE BXODE. 


ADVERTISEWINT K) THE READER. 


In the readings and renderings of inscriptions in 
the foliowing pages, the Author, after an inquiry 
pursued for the last seven years, submits the 
results of his own investigations and impres¬ 
sions ; always subject to the corrections of fuller 
exaiumation and e^enence. It will be remem¬ 
bered, fit the same time, that, if the Sinsitic 
inscriptions be once proved and admitted to 
have been the work of the Israelites, the ante¬ 
cedent presumption that they must contain 
records of events of the Exode becomes of the 
strongest kind ; and gives great vdue and sig¬ 
nificance to any pictorial representations on the 
rocks of Sinai, however rude, corresponding in 
character with those events. 
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THE VOICE OE ISBAEL 


PBOU TBB 

ROCKS OF SINAI. 


It is DOW somewhat more 4 >)Jan thirteen hundred 
years, aicee a m^chaiit o£- Alexandria, Cosmas 
by name, fi'om his voyages to India surflamed 
IndicopUu&t^, viuted >011 'the peninsula of 
Sinm* ; and >.wlbs*th^ ^ecby^^ or at least 
to make known to« the worid,*the extraordinary 
fact of the ezistenco, upon all the rocks at the 
various restiDg'Slations throughout that unin* 
habitable wilderness, of numerous inscriptions 
in a then, as now, unknown character and lau' 
guage. By certain Je^, .who formed part of 
his company, and who professed to understand 

* it this took pl«e«, «* w«(M &o( uaJtVcl;, at tb« lime of bit 
ti«de>v»;ago from Ektb (Akeb*) u Adul« on tb« Afrioao oo4ci» tb* 
dote ie fixed by Cocoas buoieK: •O' nti 

•fih r«^«* rar 4 

9%t ‘lev^rlveo Swi^Mst.-^Coima* /adieo* 

pktiML OaOtd. tfov. Pair^ tone, ii, p, t4a Jostln was proclaimed 
Xuperor Juty 9, fiia Tba voja^ to Adule, eooae^iiestly. tooV plaoe 
/r about A. Ik dl8. S19, 

V 
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TBE VOICE OF ISRAEL 


and interpret thwr meanings these inseriptdons, 
Cosmas farther relates, were assigned to the age 
of Moses and the Exode, and ascribed to their 
own ancestors, the ancient IsraeTites, during 
thrir wanderings ‘‘ in the desert of Sin/’ The 
high antiquity implied by this Jovish tradition, 
was corroborated to the eye Cf the Egyptian 


Toyager by a most remarkable circurostoncc: 
namely, that many of the inscriptions in question 
were upon broken-oif rocks, lying scattered over 
the vallies; rocks \7bich had fallen, at unknown 
periods, feom the cMs above, self-evidently by 
reason of the wear and tear of the winter torrents 
in the lapse of ages.* For as it is now ascer¬ 
tained that the inscriptions upon the fallen frag¬ 
ments still in being, in several instances are 
found inverted, it follows that the writing had 
been engraved before the rocks were broken off.f 
This admitted fact, though unnoticed by him, it 


» - Ifl uiuT«min» kiaeTlprionai temporu ujurU 3*«® sont: in ^iima 
nplSU fiuvrtniw hib€fw«ee, ^^uibJai ill* t»II« oonauiKjoiio ia 
Iwia imittivrux,'—E. F. F. SnuHa lotreA p.Tiii.: Up- 

lie, 1S40. 

j •• Mj5T»u»iM«ipti«nim naamut rtperiiut b ux\a in Titos 
Hire, out ieiaptn swM pot/iuan iiMr>ffimu fuU •«», undo aon- 
nonquunh* fap4r«d«crip>**uot-—lU- IT'* tui of the io»«r*od 
iMoription »p*»k» fcr ittolf. Tlio osoumption UJtt ae( iqwmS 
wcTT, thtrefere, wriucn fubs«que«tly to tttftJl of the woks oo ♦hlob 
they w« ofifTEnd. i» perfbrtly f«tuitou». Tlio jB*t infepeace from die 
two ph«noBt«w U, dut. in that Ml, wot iittcHbed rocks rolled orer, 
while others elided dovo. 
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ia essential to keep in view, if we would catimate 
at ita real value the relation of Cosmaa. In 
other times, it might well be presupposed that 
the first announcement of this startling discoveiy 
must, at once, liave attracted the curiosity of the 
learned world, and engaged the serioua attention 
of the Chriatian Church. But in the reign of 
Justinian, the world and the Church were occu¬ 
pied by other maltcra than researches into the 
far-Oiatont past. The minds of men, buried in 
the labyrinths of controversy, or busied in the 
enactment of codes of human law, had little lei¬ 
sure, and less encouragement, for entering on an 
inquiry, which might, by possibility, throw light 
upon “ the Law DMne." 

The curious report of the Egyptian merchant 
lay, accordingly, uunoticed in liia work entitled 

Chrisdon Topography/’ Nor was Its repose 
disturbed from the rixtb, until the commence' 
ment of the eighteenth century of our era ; when 
the geographical treatise in which it occurs 
(Coamas’s only extant work) was puhlislied for 
the first time, with a Latin version and notes, in 
the year 1707, by tlie celebrated Montfaucon, 
So total, in the long interval, had been the ne¬ 
glect of inquiry, that the editor was compelled 
to rest his belief in the existence of the Sinaitlc 
inscriptiona, wholly upon the unimpeachable 
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fidelity of Cosmas; wMch lie most justly pro* 
nouuced to be beyond &)! queetion.* For thb 
honourable testimony to his author’s good faith, 

* ^nea writing ib« ibove pwa^, Z h*Tt re<«*ercd whAt voul^ 
appear to b« tA« ovteprepA record b; Comaa Ithoae]^ of hS» tuil to ibo 
poniosula of SiniJ. In looking over (li» plats of SinaTiU inacriptiona. 
putdbtied by Poeocico, my cya *m cawghi by tho proper name Kavaav. 
to the Orook loacnption No. 10, at (ho «lM0«f iu aocond lino. Upon 
cloaer ioapecdim It Tee iDani/est that the firit iioo, tad the lari ivo lines 
«F this ioacripUon, were deiaebed aagmeats, in diifbreoi hBodwtllinge; 
vbile the aeeood and third lins eotapesd, appareoily, a sepaxata cteord, 
contpleia in Uaal^ Tbia reeord wu tba ueiial pilgrim inToearion, so 
ofWa feund M Siaat, aakcog the prayen of sueeecdleg pilgrims The 
toaoeiption wu found end copied by Poooeke onr tbe lumraU of Vount 
St. Cetliarinak in the grotto vbero Moeei li mid to have fhsied (otiy 
days. He describee It '* u an imperfact Oreek ioseriptlooi trAwi utmt 
U U aider fkea lAs i«gSiori»f tf ti4 SfoAenrisn rrAyiW* The f»llewcn£ 
ia a fafrrimile of tbe two ceDtro liou: 

MNHCTHOUKolMAh' 
TOYNTSTB a... NA YTiOY 

»»if9 riff? Roofer 
T»v 'r fetd.•..ravriav 
ftemember CoiBua, 

Tba voyager to Thibet. 

Tbe charactera TEBl^, bM ibiii>if>g any known Greek word. Meroed 
at first eeignatie. Tbe enigma eearaed aelvible by ihe proper oanio 
Tkthrt (eraHef, i^ tba ultima Thule, it hervea would acoto. of 

Cconaa^ tsvela $ who. is (bis inscripdos. if eorreWly ascribed to bim* 
atyls himself TtfSramn. as sftnvarde. in bis work, ivtowsArvov^r. 
Tko Greek here U moat barberous i but so. also, is tbal of all these Greek 
ioeoriplloos. If tl be ble. be learned to write bekte Greek lo bia aiOoas* 
tery. Tbe literate oorik tnay, io youth, bavo be«D aa tllitetate marehast 
01 ehiptnan (n^rgr): peib sps Iba latter. Poverty seens indieated by a 
rdmrio* earavan. 


« K«eiia»i ai s fWdUfe, ti igchorised I9 a Apnnwsn sedal. *w ifntMi. 
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Montfaucon, in tiie true spirit of euperdlious 
scholarship, indemnifes bimself hy indulgiog 
in reflections on his credulity, and by contemp¬ 
tuously setting aside, without paoang to examine, 
the assigned date and origin of the inscriptions 
themselves.* 

To this point an Irish prelate, Dr. Sobert 
Clayton, Bishop of Ologher, had the honour of 
being the first to direct public attention, by his 
publication of the manuscript Itinerary of the 
journey from Cairo to Mount Sinai of the Pre- 
fetto of Egypt, and by his munificent offer of 
the sum of five hundred pounds to the traveller 
who should copy, and bring to Europe, the in¬ 
scriptions of the Wady Mokatteb, or “ written 
valleywhich (though the opposite of credulous 
in bis tone of mind) he believed and pronounced 
to be the work of the Israelites of the Exode. 

Bishop Clayton’s praise-worthy efforts to 
awaken attention to the subject at home, were 
(In verifleatioD of the maxim tljat an effort never 


* “Dt hw DniTcna Cosnua rtluione, M«aU)UeonIo$ editor, qel 
nMidoB eooipcrftAC t4 PMatea Senai iascrlptloocs re Ten M^atAS 
(pAfTA Aobn ft iaper/eeCA etlim hurt «rat &oia nmn At ootiiu) bwie 
hoe &l>9ArTaTit; Uujt i% tiaii a tt isscrlptioaibuA haju4f««dl refcti 
t nAtniDC tMAta indublutD ToeAntb: rtAm 6d« dignui ae aloeoroA 
»eripcoT «■(, M quis aJIua. Ad rero iaseriptioiMA ilta Teterum Habrs. 
orMB to dmrto obAmntiura fVierio^ Id Ureter,* cAlioiodaiB 

tlouA. Koa lAse CoAmaai Hebrwerun aAndaeie decAptan pr«b«bitiM( 
exietuDAOds.'*—Ap. Smt, Inirod. p. ri?. 
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is lost) soon after followed np in the East by the 
enterprise of Dr. Eichard Pooocke (aftenvards 
Bishop ofOssory), the first European traveller wbo 
visited the peninsula of Sinai -with the object of 
examining and taking copies of its mscriptions. 
By the publication of Pococke’s Travels, and of 
a paper from the pen of the eccentric Edward 
^ortley Montague in No. 65. of the Transactions 
of the Eoyal S^ety, learned Europe at length 
was put in possession of copies of a few of those 
mystenous records of the past, and obtmned 
the first specimens of the unknown characters 
employed in them. Some slight additions were 
subsequently contributed by Niebuhr and others. 
But adequate materials for the alphabet remained 
a deBiderataru, until, in the year 1820, they 
were happily supplied by Mr. G. F. Gray* whose 
coEection of 177 fairly copied Knwtic inscrip- 

• I^9«r th« B«T. Q. f. Gny. Tlu) in|;twetB JvtIm ciinp)oy«d cue^ 
«e«sfoUy bf Um fwcl«avra end be ^U«*.rranller» in luliaa min, tp 
fain in oppMtunit/ of Tsikin; (W' eopiM. lfau« ^ewribed to rae b;^ 
I friend of fir, Gnf. vhoie p«rfiu&sion Uti ibudeot e ^*«o. Find, 
la^ ill ifTona rila to indocc tbeir Ante u> stop for tbii pupOMi tits; 
priviMly igTiid, OB iHcHinf thi niUoa bMido the Wid; Uokalteb 
isseriptiofti. «b«n C&ejr <r«re to bill for tb« nlgbi, to looM the Mmele 
fren their plctjoeu vbile tbe goiOe* Uept, aad let tbera winder over tfii 
dMtft At diy.breik tbe Anbs mused tbeir einels. veot off in 
qimt of tbicB; while, doriog t0«t ibsmee of leroe boan. Mr. Grijr 
end bis soapeduen quieilf ud unintsrTu;»ted1)' took copies of ill tbe 
ioscnptlons vltiuo tb^ reieli. Tlie meidots oviy furolth i wcAil 
bint CO fotsre biTellets, net at Sinai only, but whersTeT ieKriptisns 
umllsily locited res; oecur. 
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tions appeared in 1830, in Vol II. Part I. of the 
Tranaactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 

The appearance of this more abundant harvest 
(the fruit, like most that had preceded it, of 
Britisli enterprise) at length rean^akened to the 
nearly forgotten sut^ect the slumbering curiosity 
of Europe, and engaged the studious attention 
of one of the first orientalists of Germany. The 
result was the publication, in the year 1840, by 
the late Professor E. E. F. Beer, of Leipdc (tho 
friend and fellow-labourer of Gesenius), inhis work 
entitled “ Studia Asiatics,” of a coUecUon styled 
by him Inscriptionum Oenturia, or “A Century 
of SinalricInscriptions;” comprising a selccrion 
of examples from Pococke, Montague, and Nie¬ 
buhr, to Con telle, Rozifere, Seetzen, Burckhardt, 
Gray, Laborde, Lord Prudhoo (now Dulte of 
Northumberland), and Major Felix. To this 
Collection (the ori^nals engraved in 16 Plates, 
and his versions printed in Hebrew chaxactei’s) 
Professor Beer prefixed an Introduction, an Al¬ 
phabet, and his own translations. 

From this short account of the pablication, wo 
will now pass at once to the principles of inves¬ 
tigation on which the author proceeded, and the 
conclusions at which he arrived: inasmuch as 
the simple statement of these principles and con¬ 
clusions will best prepare the way for the widely 
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different principles adopted, and the wholly oppo¬ 
site conclusions arrived at, m the present work. 

Following in the steps of Montfaucon, Pro¬ 
fessor Beer seta oat with discarding, as unworthy 
of note or comment, the belief of Cosmos, and 
the affirmation of the Jews who accompanied 
him, as to the'israelitish origin of the inscrip¬ 
tions iu the Wady and Djebel Mokatteb: records 
which he, in his turn, asserts to be of Christian 
origin, and of a date scarcely more than a 
century and a half prior to the age and voyage 
of Indicopleustes himself. 

It is essential to the subject, and due to the 
memory of the only scholar who has hitherto 
treated it, to examine the steps by which our 
author reaches these inferences. We will begin 
with his own statement of the numerical amount, 
and topographic extent, of the inscriptions them¬ 
selves. 

“ The inscriptions are found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mount Sinai; or, to speak more accu¬ 
rately, in the Tallies and hills, which, branching 
out from its roots, nm towards the north-west, 
to the vicinity of the eastern shore of the Gulf 
of Suez: insomuch that travellers now-a-days 
from the monastery of Mount Sinai to the town 
of Suez, whatever route they take (Jor ihm ore 
many), will see these inscriptions upon the rocks 
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of most of the valUes through whitsh they pass, 
to Trithin half a day’s journ^, or a little 
loore, of the coast. Besides these localities, 
similar inscriptions are met with, and those in 
great numbers, on Mount Serbal, lying to the 
south of the ahove^named routes; as also, hut 
more rarely, in some vallies to the south of 
Mount Sinai itself.‘* 

“But the valley which, beyond all the rest, 
claims special notice, is that which stretches 
from the neighbourhood of the eastern shore of 
the Gulf of Suez, for the space of three hours’ 
journey [from six to seven miles], in a southern 
direction. Here, to the left of the road, the 
traveller hnds a chain of steep sandstone rocks f, 
y$rp$nd%cular as walls, which afford shelter, at 
mid-day and in the afternoon, from the burning 
rays of the sun. These, beyond all beside, 
cont^ a vast multitude of tolerably well*pre* 


* *^rougt)out work tbs Sgtircs rc((7r th4 BOtM ■! (h« «od of 
«««b* Number. 

f A mtteriAJ bcfond «tl others, titnh its toRncss. ib redoess. aod Its 
iodtspoeniftaB to Seke off. e]ike Sited to receive estnViti sad preeervo 
th« ioeeriiilieM It hes been obeerred to the author t frieod. that, 
«hi]e ibe toaeripdoos oa ^eolte ui Eg7pl had often penabed owin^ (o 
thoa^linj; ofT oftbe outer surAeo. tbeee on eandstooe> to the c]i>arrin 
of Maeera, ax* es fresh as If exeented yesierdk)'. Slnei repeats this 
experience. Burckbardt deecribca tho loecriptions upon the ^nnlu 
rocks of Serbal m moilJp illegible \ wbUe ihoee so the Wady Sfekoitob 
ere eery generally perAeh Ibe tDeieriel, it appearsr '** ibet best suited 
to realise Job's aspiration, xla. SO. 
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served inscriptLODS ; whence this valley has 
obtjuned the name of Wady Mokatteb, or * the 
written valley.’ Adjoining it is a hill, whose 
stones, in like manner, are covered with writing; 
and wHch bears the name of DJehel Mokatteb, or 
‘ tbe written mountrin.’ 

“ Intermingled with the inscripUons, images 
and figures are of very fee^^uent occurrence; all 
the work of art, if art it may be called; executed 
in tbe rudest style*, and evidently with tbe same 
instrument as that employed in executing the 
inscriptions: which figures prove themselves the 
production of the authors, by their very juxta¬ 
position to tlie writing. These drawings most fre» 
quently represent camels and men, But for the 
sake of refers deriring more accurate inform¬ 
ation on tbe subject, we will comprize, in a 
bird’s-eye view, those hitherto described, giving 
the precedence to tbe figures of moat frequent 
occurrence: 

• Tb€ rsSo eiutocr in which (he; nre exbiViwd mar t* nip- 
p<««d lo b« roeh m WMvg«d lo ust. nmjrti Ufam U iwrib* 
an ntk* th«r UndiDS Hole from (he " Pittenal 

p. IJI., on Job th. Tbe onpneee of the fronUapiece of iSe present 
vork aede & simlUr rnaark (o (be eotbor. HU unpreaeion as in arlin, 
when eogi^ npon it, was chiefly (his, iba( the execoUon of (h« is* 
seriptioM becokeeed ibe Iflfcne; of aociat;. leborJek bopmeiea on the 
spot wM (he same: " tbeae inaeriptiona eoae oat clearl; on (he red 
Kroaed of (be rock ( and the ini^Uxit; of (be lisoo betrays the uoekiU 
Siln^ of (he persons who coofldsd their slor; to (lie ouitod; of thna 
rocks,”—Jocra^M Ul.'Simi, p>S6a 
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“ Camela, standings mo^ng, runping, laden, 
Mountain goats. Lizards. Serpents. Horses and 
mules. Dogs. Ostriches. Tortoises. 

“ Men, standing, in motion ; lifting the hands 
to heaven; looking down; sitting, on camels, on 
laden camels, on horses, on mules; standing, on 
camels, on horses; leading camels; armed with 
spears, 8woi*ds, shields; fighting; drawing the 
bow (on foot, on horseback); hunting; a roan 
upon a cross, &c. 

“ Which images those who copied the inscrip¬ 
tions describe as often difficult to distinguish 
from the letters. The truth is, that the original 
writers sometimes employed images cu paris of 
letierSy and, vice versS, images for gn>\ip$ of 

From tlus well-drawn sketch of the numbers, 
extent^ and pictorial or hieroglyphic character 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions, the author proceeds 
to the coQsiderarion of their probable origin and 
date. 

Their origin he pronounces to be CAmfton, 
upon the strength of a single argument, or rather 
of a ringle character, which he denominates the 
emblem of the cross. Sometimes, either at the 

* ** tend ll* nm d)Sa2« a Utteris dimmi dioont qui 

d«ieripMTUst, Ita ftcLucB eat ul UIUtm pro poftihu mof*<aant vie* 
ytni.im^HupfoUSersnm MfmpitspnaJt, nefAUDiiuuo dedMtav*'— 
loued p. tli. 
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begiQDmg, or at the end of inscriptions, arc found 
crosses, in the form j but they are of rare 
occurrence in the inscriptions hitherto tran- 
scribed, for they are observable only in the places 
cited underneath.* Yet rarer U another form of 
the cross f erect; which has the form of a serai- 
drcie, to the right, in its upper limb, taken, 
probably, from the contracted Greek letters X 
and P, in order to express, at the same time, tho 
Cross and the name of Christ. But upon the 
rocks themselves 1 suspect crosses to he more 
frequent than one might conjecture from the 
copies. For Montague tkinhs the authors to 
have been Christians; and Burckhardt to 
have held the same opinion, when he refers to the 
crosses. Which opinion, slthough, owing to 
their great simplicity, there is nothing tehatever 
to fatouT in the arguments of the inscriptions 


* “ Grvf 14?. (noftn icsposlta. — CC 

Pojunb itMr. fia i ldatU«s»> IS.; jnser. $9,. inter. 8$. tnd II)., 
ubi b«e inpoflM euric.—18(« in iiMr. ^eoekii S 9 ^ et 17., ced lu 

pouUQBl luspidooem TnOTetot.’'~a«e‘, lolrod. p.sik POUe<>a 

t ” Grey. iD*cr. Il.i M alcquotio tp. LtbordliiiD.">-/a oMa e. Alt&- 
gtther, fire eortain and tbrea dobioot exteeplasef what our author Urnia 
the " Crux CbMtienm” out of some fiOO iucripijone. Here vo bit 




Foot of the five ebeiecterj 


ate ebrional; DOaegiKPS. The lMt> an Eg;pliat» biero^ljpbie, which 
be eoortrts into (be menegraiB for QMm A»utf Tbere rtcoeus oee 
eimp)e erees. Z le«*« it to the (nder to settle with Lord, in •‘The 
Antiquary," vbctbcr U is oet “« oarrow fbuadatien to bultd a bypo* 
(heais 00 ." 
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heretofore explained by me, yet, on reading the 
characters, I seem to myself to discover some¬ 
thing lending towards the confirmation of their 
Christian origin. For a certain sign occurs, 
which, although in form it does not differ fiom 
the letter dd^ih of this character, [my] inter¬ 
pretation of the inscription shows not to he a 
letter. That sign has the form of the Latin 
letter Y; and is observable, sometimes at the 
beginning, sometimes at the end, of the inscrip¬ 
tions. Compare, especially, incriptiona 100 and 
99, in our eleventh table, which consist of the 
same letters and lines, end to the former of which 
our figure js added, both at the b^inning and 
at the end. On account of this location in the 
inscriptions, 1 think this sign to be the figure 
of the Christian Cross which was used in some 
countries; in which, perhaps, malefactors were 
commonly fixed on crosses formed in this figure 
of a fork. To which opinion it may seem an 
objection, that such a form of the Christian Cross 
is novel; and certainly I have foimd no evidence 
of its existence: but this I think of very slight 
moment.”* 

Having thus disposed of the authorship, the 

* Th« vtniM rc*is to tmprobUiU thM T fit* th« wlfiskl; "Cui 
MfiUnti* otwtre tUtiur, t*Ui Cbmtiftu enicis fifun [Y mO.] 
not* : c*rt« eqoMittn lyot UtUoi rt f fri ; se4 bM 

Bointiiti MM put».'*^1ntrod. p. tiii. 
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Professor proceeds to settle the dute. *‘*Io my 
judgment, it appears that Cosraas saw in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Simd^ in various parts, 
and those numerous, many inscriptaona on 
stones 'y which, both from their brevity, and the 
further proof ariang from their great similarity 
to each other, I take to be the same with those 
very inscriptions of which we treat in this 
volume. But their real origin and meaning 
were little known iu the time of Cosmas; for 
what he pronounces certain in this matter, is self* 
evidentiy false. Nor would this pious Christian 
have ascribed to Jews inscriptiona ^Yrought by 
Christian piety, had he known better. 

“ He appears to have conveyed the first tidings 
of the existence of these inscriptions to the 
learned of his own age •: whence we conjecture 

• • «ju$ »erba aflftriiau^ n*^ autUriUlU. 

^atir*4t ii nt rkr 

i 9tit. */. fm 'O^* ^ 

A Artb? Ww ir wiy- 

r*t T»6> *!♦»»» «5r«), rois U i&f tfi4mr 

p«vs. *» oMt 4y4 «C>to«r 

T6tM,tvnt>6. 'AW K*l rwtt Tflrfam tirr^vm 

kfyt^tr yiypi^ <*»»• 4*fp»(» [ferv^'O ** **" 

r#4*‘ «e®» «1 W h-r^itfUa 

AM6*.te^Si*y¥^ittMrTnyfit»tiara,€yj*4X9it9f*XP^*>r«,K*l <»A4- 

ypiftrrtr, «ffT« *iFT«» ♦oU iifiyevt 

Wksc 


« ' PreM^ wUiUd^.’' Tiu »i>feMlee dmmCrtU* Uttr «rdtaft.9pAMM 
la tbe clM of Canu. 
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the date of the luscriptiona to be very little prior 
to the age of Oosmaa himself,* 

“ Whether the figure of the Christian Cross, 
Y» which in our inscriptions is more frequent 
than could have con^nued in use, as well as 
the other form, long after the time of Constan¬ 
tine, when it is so well known that both the 
temples, the military ensigns and shields, and 
the imperial coins themselves, were ornamented 
with the figure of the Cross, I doubt. Therefore 
I think that the greater part of these inscrip' 
tions were engraved in the fourth century. 

“ About this period, tho custom among Chris¬ 
tians of making ^ulgrimages to the sacred lo- 


2ta 1*4^ if f ygyf olut. ‘E{W R t¥ ^a!t 

Mt 4 yttar mI /fMp r4tt«v,At &X4M0 

o2« 'ZtfioSoi, wafid mu yf4t\/tsni 

Sti rA> AjMvw «Xa«iAf Mofia^aSiyrtt, nl //, fn* 

Jr T^TVHMt n7s mr* igAv 

ry T^piuM inlm) 9Mp4K»tBv *£AAnMf *, 

niMta Md CbrMte Mieefiacttf TipoprMfd. CMMisna, ap. Moal- 

CeO. Ndtt, t. If. p. SD£.; «od sp. Sttr, tf npr. pp. $, 4. 

* •• Ipie priiDM laseriptionun bttvn nuniiMin viHscni^iii* mvvuiiis 
tndcdint vldetur, tJndft eoujicjnsiis cMMm bafota ioKripttoBum 
Adwd iM iupefieren <Me Cmbva.” TSia liagua^ Muafiuastl;, 
moA bare uUcTif paruhad, aod lU (iMKAtcra must have beee uult; 
forjotteci, ta eoe or tvo lUWtlniaa! The sc«ptl«laes vbicti acnim as 
gotti, has a nairdlous eptiWd« fof i«aliow!ng ramrla, 


• riia Pritk nd Cr«ek ehwaeian la tha SlaaSUe IftiarJpUeftt wata •pfwoiiJy 
?«Gaf«M 1>r Cea»ai \ ana, ta Mr prapar alptiaM, bara yirWad 

uauua hnarpnoiSpc. 
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calities, principally to Jerasalam, in expectation 
of aetdng miracles, and from religious motives, 
was greatly on the increase; insomuch that, 
towards the end of this century, GTegory*, Bishop 
of Nyssen, judged it necessary to write ag^ust 
the praedee in a separate treatise. That Mount 
Sinai should have been vi^ted at that period by 
the inhabitants of Palestine or Syria, is, indeed, 
scarcely credible. Certainly we have no proof 
whatever of thwr doing so; though we do not 
deny that Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
journeyed to that mountain, and there erected 
a sanctuary, as the traditions of the Monastery 
of the Transfiguration allege. But it may veiy 
well have chanced that this appetite for visiting 
the sacred localities may have kindled, in some 
tribes of Arabia Petiaa, a like desire of fre¬ 
quenting, from pious motives, for a time, Mount 
Sinai, and the vallies which witnessed the great 
miracles of Moses. 

** The only remaining question is, the space of 
time within which these inscriptions were en¬ 
graved. The internal evidence of the writing is 
so uniform, that I doubt ich^thor t?io oldest can be 
parted from the most recent hy an interval of more 
than a stngle age. Those, however, who are un- 
conversant in paleography, should be forewarned 
ageunst bring drawn into an opposite opinion 
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by Ol-preaerved or ill-copied inscriptions, both 
Ski^tic and Arabic.** To those who consider 
these as holding a middle term, or as marking 
the change effected in written characters in the 
course of ages, 1 answer, that inscriptions of this 
kind are ine^rpllcable from their corruptness, and, 
therefore, from them no conclusion can be drawn; 
but, rather, we must beware lest inscriptions 
should be confounded with each other, which 
are separated by an interval of a thousand years 
or more.” 

Having thus settled the date to his own satis¬ 
faction, the author passes, lastly, to the con> 
sideratloQ of their probable origin; wlucfa, upon 
the grounds which follow, he decides to be 
Nabath»an. “The question arises, Who were 
the people who executed these inscriptions ?—a 
question of moment, tince by its solution may 
at last be brought to light the re^on in which 
this character and language was formerly in use. 
In fact, as I have already intimated, I can have 
no doubt that Arabia Petrea was that re^on, 


* Hq Ivutb w. tbM th 4 CBodcni Anbie ilpbabet 0*07 

i« 0 |«n a;]opt«S ftoto prinhU* uucripCjtai 4t Sioti, la * 1 ^ la 

other pans. In a ringic tack insrripCiM jVost HtSrsirsot, bMnagall 
the euiksof b)^ Antiqoifp. 1 6od»»wulst ebr HMBrvitie.from aigbt 
U rem Arab« cbarMterv, »o perfectly fbnoeS tbst th«7 voold serve u 
models to cost tjpee froo. Hus uJentitj' proves tbti tlio Hisbkl cb«* 
rsnors no*' in uc» more boRowsd, oot iavenced. Upon (bk cubjoet, ee* 
SD imporuot p^>er bp U. Sylvestrc do Sss;. in Um finol note a 
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since I see no other wMch can be put in compe¬ 
tition with it. Here, in the ages immediately 
preceding our era, existed that people vulgarly 
knoTTU to the Greeks and Romans under the 
name of Habathsans; a people wealthy, skilled 
in the arts, and flourishing in commerce; at first 
independent, and under their own hangs — after¬ 
wards, by Trajan, subjected to Rome. Of this 
people and kingdom the capital was Petra, whose 
splendid ruins have at length been discovered 
and delineated in our days. But as to the cha¬ 
racter and language in general use in this king¬ 
dom, and in western Arabia Petrtaa, of these no 
monuments whatever remain to us,* 

* In tbU Tr. Beer k ia error. Ucesn. Irb; and Ufangltn 

discoTBrnd a geouine NabtlbMB ibs<npd«n U m 

T«clc, in Sr* kD|; tfne*. It wm copUd bp Uicc* ^tl*cD«o, bot tbetr 
copy, mtfbmiBatalp. not prcMr^d, after Mrejsl ftucOus iiteitiptt 
<n prooutA tootbsr copy of tbii BBiqoA moousAn^ 1 wu uoe^Mtodiy 
&?Mr«d by A frie»a «Ub tbe fto-dnilA of a inscription oa rock, fbund 
by the Iaia Csph FrAssr^ It A., >0 the Wsdi Seitoua 5«dtbA. mat 
PaM. wbieb, oa iotpAotioo, prortd to bo the firA-luiA ieieripilon toon* 
tionsd by Irby and MaaglAi. U is remsihsblo, in disproof of 
tliAGry. ibtt tbs cbmoiAts in tb(A Indt^itablA 13sb«tb4An momunsni, 
though bAloaging to tbs utno slplutboU ire dlifrreotly siui ftr more 
regularly forsAd sod exAculAd tbsa tboM la any of tbs iasmptions 
«CAt of finii. CapUia Fmsr p«r«eired, lud pointa out tMi diverKty, 
is his noties of tbs Feirs inssrijitioo 1 ^ loseriptioo from tliA Ub Andn, 
is tbo Wndi SuttoUB F«<lthA. mseription k bstweeD tbs (vo 

eenVA coIuBBJ [of 1 caoeummt vlih * fii^ids of &ar ooIodim, shout 
80 fsAt from UiA ground], about nioa ftai long, tod psrfMtly praserref 
The writing bciis a sirong rcssrnblaore to tbora 1 siv tax tf Sinai, 
baiveao wbirL aod thoaa an At wet*, u si IFa<y fdoia/tti, Md Widy 
AlIoyAt, blare it tlntyi a cerkis edaarsulifr,*'—EKCrsetfrom 

tinpubliihAd Journit 
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“This lacuna in palcc^raphy and philology I 
consider to be now filled up by our inscriptiona. 
I hare no means, indeed, of demonstra^g that 
their authors sprung from those tribes which 
properly constituted the kingdom of the Naba- 
thajans; but it will readily, I hope, be granted 
me, that these inscriptions, if not perhaps apper* 
taioing to the people of that kingdom, may well 
be attributed to tribes adjoining, and so to 
it, that their dialect would scarcely differ from 
the idiom of the Nabathmans in any respect, 
beyond the admixture of a few Arabisms, and 
thus would give no very imperfect notion of that 
idiom. But that the writing can have been the 
wilting of any but the Kabathmans, I greatly 
doubt; for the free drawing and bold con- 
junedon of the letters are such as 1 find upon 
the sculptured rocks of no people of that or 
of an earlier age, evincing the people to whom 
these inscriptions owe their origin to have 
written much and calligraphically, and there* 
fore to have been highly cultivated and flourish- 
lug as a commonwealth.”* 


* ThCTO U oo credulity lilu tho credoUty of vtetlier 

(beel«fk«l or pbiloloptsl. Fr. Oecr determb^ee Ibe SiiuTtie ia«r!pdon« 
ro bf and Iber deio tbe rnlddle of U)e fourlh oonttuy Kev, 

M, in the age of Cownat tU boowled^ 4«d treditien «f their ebaneim 
•od cootvnts appear to bare boon loit aoMo^ (be AreU of tbe disffieb 
by vliott be *«» son to be attended, It resulta that tha Vabaihcea 
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Such is the account given by the ]ate Professor 
Beer of the origin, date, and authorship of 
those mysterious records, which, by his own 
admission, cover miles of cliffs, and are found 
engraved on the fallen rocks, in all the vallies 
of the peninsula north-west of Mount Sinai; in 
other words, cn the acknowledged route of 
and the Xsra^iee from ike Red Sea to Mount 
Sinai* 

The slightness of his premises, and the incon¬ 
sequence of his conclusions might well have 


wd Intm IboM of tAo moat polisbod ind pmrctAil 

Artbia) muw liars flourlsbadt indb«Maio unlutowo, botvoon 
A. s. 9AO Ud A. o. SVX 

* “ U; TieV of tbe Wadp Mokitteb a akn tbe Molb.Mft —T1)C 

Oftrereo whiAb is saeo io tbo dUtueeis appioichieg froiD Suei bj Wad^ 
raibiandUia ooMt.—Vpoenrao •eoppadio a loudl pklei oe«rthe S9a> 
vbere U u old tobarobaea paerad bp tha lanalUes. We then aMendod 
Wadf TifM, aod, paMing nu> tbe tfers oF Soriptare (A id Hoven), ve 
traroned the greai plain irbiob ooeupied tba Israelites the drtt three daps 
of Ihnr Joorocp. Sum Up id ftoM.’'—Labor^p. SCA Tbua it is to a 
ItKalitp oa iha vestera, or EgyptUa, ride of the posiotula ef and 
situated, tberefere^anaroidablp «D tba Udeof mmb of the ZsraeKte<,4ut 
pilgrima unbtMwn to bistorp and mdltion era w ba iioportcd its 
oaiiem, or Arabiao, aid^ in order to asplain, or rather axplout i*ay, ibe 
unparalleled pheoemeaa of tbe W*dp and Dfebel Mobitieb. 

r TU rude exeratien of thecliaiaeiera of the Wadp Kobaiteb inserliv 
tlona in dotted anatebas, and tbe feeUitp of (betr exeeadon on tbe bee of 
its soft nedslenast era naineiape of Pr. Braoh argument (if argusiant it 
Biu» be ealled), for tbeir lieltvg the produetloM of pasait>g pclgrio]^ 
When out of Iba Wady Molutteb, boverar, be is not * out of tba *ood * 
HU diSieulbes era only oernsierKiog. Ilia raasoolog wbeeb, amldit i(a 
eendstonea, map peas wish eo(Da> «il I not bold amidst tha gnattit roeka of 
Serbal. The same obaraetcrai In tlio tame haodwrltingA art to be found 
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Spared those who come after him the task of 
aualTzbg this account in detail, had not the 
favourable reception which it appears to have 
experienced, not in Germany only, but elsewhere, 
rendered a strict ezamination of it indispensable, 
in order, by anatomizing and clearing away a 
misleading theory, to prepare the way for the 
recovery and establishment of the truth. To 
this preliminary object I must now, therefore, 
address myself. 

1. The angle ground upon which the Pro¬ 
fessor’s theory rests is, as already stated, the 
occasional occurrence of a character “f, which 
he assumes to be the sign of the ChrisUao 
Cross.” The occurrence of this sign, however, 
being too in&equent alone to sustain his 
hypothesis, this ingenious writer proceeds to 
strengthen it by the discovevy, in another cha¬ 
racter, Y, of a second form of the cross. "Witb 
singular simplicity he confesses, at the same 
time, that for this form he can produce no pre- 


upn tbo mks aod Mooes of thu loft^ end ocAil; iflMMSnSle ffounlaio, 
fr«D it» baoc to ite eomraiti ud in Kreuat ftaeeb«» upon !ta higbeot peek. 
Sm Surckhej’dl's ftMouot ap, finel iMCe S. On of ice leteec viilton tbue 
dettribai the pheoomeu; '^Ho^ inesoe* wd ddbrii e/rtdgranite, thee, 
frocB SerStl't wd hurled dovo the nigged veDe ef the Wedp, 
to oppose our progress sad efforts to seeend. DU aUoaft os liit 
nd reek thst the hocripHons, vlueh vote mtaerous hero, ue feund,"— 
Gip*. Froit/i tiS. Jnmal. 
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cedent, that it is unexampled and un^o^vn in 
church history. Undaunted, however, hy this 
consideration, ho believes it to bo the cross, be* 
cause, in some parts, the malefactor’s cross may 
have been so constructed, or furcated instead of 
transverse; and because, prior to the age of 
Constanrine, when the transverse form (as ho 
freely admits) was the only form of the Christian 
cross, as eroblazoned'oii the ensigns, and shields, 
and coins of the empire, the furcated form Y 
may have existed somewhere, and among some 
Christian people, as a sign of the cross. 

Now, as the absurdity of learned hallucinations 
such as these has not prevented their finding 
learned admirers, it becomes necessary for the 
truth-sake to bring this argument from the sign 
of the cross to an issue. It la clear, that none 
who subscribe this discovery of the sign of the 
cross in the Sinmric inscriptions, and who thence 
infer with Beer the Christianity of their authors, 
can, consisteutly at least, object to the extension 
of the argument. If the occurrence of the 
ebaraoter be a ground of argument at all, it 
ought to be so everywhere. 

To begin with the oldiat country, and the 
earliest records of mankind, Egypt, heathen 
Egypt, discloses Professor Beer’s sign of *Mhe 
Christian cross” upon her monuments, from the 
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sands of Rosetta to the upper cstoraets of the 
Nile. The character-f, for example, which, oa 
its single occurrence at Sinai, appears to the 
heated imaginatioa of this writer, at once the 
sign of the Christian cross snd the monogram of 
the sacred names Christ Jesus, is, by the. pWa 
English conliQon Sense of Mr. Gray, pronounced 
“an Egyptian hieroglyphicj”* and is neither 
more nor less than that most frequent character 
of the hieroglyphics, so well known by the 
names of the “ Crux Ansata " and of “ the Sacred 
Tau/' 

From Egypt to whatever quarter of the globe 
we turn, to the old world or to the new, to 
Assyria, to Bactria, to Etruria, to Central Amo 
rica, this sign of the cross reappears on the 
monuments and in the inscriptions of every 
heathen land. And while Professor Beer adduces, 
from Sinai, the forms "I* or Yj as indubitable 
forms of “the Christian Cross,” and irrefragable 
proofs of the Christianity of the authors of the 
Sinaltic inscriptions, I can produce, from heathen 
Bactria, the figure of an IndO'Macedooian king, 
Azes, n. c. 140, mounted upon the double¬ 
humped Bactrian MTnAl^ and bearing in his right 
hand a cross, which might have graced the hand 

* ' ft is to bo ob4em<l thot thcro u on bimoglypbie of pre- 

ojwlf thb fona."—Orsj, II. 
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of a Standard-bearer of Constantine, or of a war¬ 
rior Bbbop of the Crusades. The kej to the 
whole mystery is shortly and symply this: the 
character raisnamed the areas, is the letter t \ the 
Sind tf the Egyptian t*, the old Hebrew ty the 
Assyrisn t, the Cactrian fy the Etruscan ^ the 
Ethiopic t, or (to come nearer home) the plain, 
honest English iy the oldest at once, and latest, 
form of the letter, in the most widely parted 
alphabets of the world. 

* Tbe Eg^tiaa abMet<r in tKc of tmos, if we include lAc 
<nx nnAte, or *• cecrod (eu,” ii ooe of the tnoet proirineet end freqamt 
of tbe hUrogiftdiiee. Ite power se C h eoiional; demoostnble froni 
coTBparieooof a deSiuiJoo iatbe Anluc leitcone wiOi ibetobgoinedwodd. 
cut from ** Wtlkiosonb Sgjfu” Under Uio root bW> one definition 
ccemed uniBielllgible. unlees on tlio aecumptien ibet it Wd ite OTijm in 
0 Sl^um In enimelie Jijtore eel ttA impreeeufn 

erufU ^ Tiioa, e mark made e* tAt nMk or cUpk of en enimel 

in tbe feroi of a erMt * The uiiicxed el^eite ptoeee end illutiraun ilie 



asa^e whence tbij dednllion ioc4i tie rise; ria. that of {.eeing ejucDaUi or 
bren^ng them with the loiter T. We eee here tbe brand of r. au m«n< 
dooed Ib the definilloB of tiva, on the ereJk esd ride, of tbe cow 

and celt He nark of ''tbe Prophet'a fingers^* ii now die brand upon 
the bind iiuatrer of Aieb boraos of tbe Eeheple breed. 
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2. In his theory of the Kabatfajeac origin of 
the Szn^tic inscriptions^ this author has most 
unaccountably closed his eyes to the noted fact, 
a ^ct fully brought out in his own statements, 
that the great mass of these inscriptions occurs, 
not on any of the routes from Arabia Petrea to 
Mount Sinaif but on the direct road from Mount 
Sinai to Suez and Egypt, and pre*eniinently in 
the Wady and Djebel Motatteb, on the coast road 
to Suez. The single known exception to this 
remark, the road from I^ebel Mousa or Mount 
Hor to Akaba through the Wady Arsbah, which 
has been described but very recently, is in the 
ascertained line of march of the Israelites, it 
being the only route open to them from Mount 
Hor to Akaba or Ezion*Geber. 

But this very strange oversight is one only 
among the manifold difficulties in which Professor 
Beer’s theory involves him. For example, while 
he invites his readers to believe, with him, those 
records to be the workmanship of Kabatha^n pil* 
grims, or of Christian pilgrims of some kindred 
Arab tribes*, he frankly admits that, beyond 

* BoitkbAtd^ OQ U3« conOmry, briogs Um 4uUwit «( Ibe isserlpliofu 

ItfoDBt Serbftl. BAd Bf • ponion ot ihoM io ih* Wady and njobal Mo* 
k«tKt>, /rm fffvf *. I( u aot at U 1 tbftl /^ka prartei^ 

Sericl to Egypt lasyi one period, boro eoused (bat mountain to be tho 
Hor»b of the pilgrioa.*' — Syrio, p. 609. Hit ]»il£riaH, liko Boer*^ 
ore irM^nary ; but h« reatoDee of tlio tstertpiioiia to Egyptia* p'dgrioo 
ia mada vilh hu uoual good urse» aod goadtalos with the trutb. 
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his more thaQ dubious sign of the cross, bo has not 
an iota of evidence of any kind to countenance 
his conjecture. Again, -^hen he refers their 
origin to these casual wanderers in the wilder^ 
ness, to pilgrims, by his own confession, unknown 
to history or tradition, and invirible to every 
eye save his own; and represents their execution 
as the amusement of his ideal travellers, in the 
heat of the day, during their halts under the shady 
resting-stations; he confesses, on the one hand, 
that the inscriptions are numbered by thousands, 
and forgets, on the other hand, that the cliffs ure 
described as clothed with them to heights at¬ 
tainable only by the ud of platforms or ladders 
from below, or of ropes and baskets from above; 
heights which no passingvoyagers, necessarily un¬ 
provided with such appliances, could by any possi¬ 
bility reach. It would he easy to multiply, from 
the Professor's treatise, examples of inconsisten¬ 
cies like these, but, for readers who, like the 
English reader, ret^aire conristency at least in an 
argument, and will refuse their confidence where 
consistency is not found, one more example may 
suffice. In one passage, we are told that the 
Simd inscriptions, and piotorial representations, 
evidently belong to a people in the rudest state 
of society.* In another passage, we are taught 
to admire, with the author, the freedom, bold- 
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ness, and beauty of the characters, as conclu¬ 
sively evincing the progress in wealth and com¬ 
merce, and the consequent profidency in the 
calligraphic art, of a people in a highly cultavated 
state.* 

S. The date assigned to the inscriptions, the 
fourth century, is so irreconcileable with the taws 
of reason and analogy, that our only difficulty in 
dealing with it, lies in the difficulty always expe¬ 
rienced in brining argument to bear against 
assumption in the face of facts. Oosioas has de¬ 
scribed the inscriptions as wearing, early in the 
sixth century, all the hoar marks of dilapidation, 
consequent ordinarily upon the lapse of ages, 
and the waste of slow natural decay.* The 
inscription rocks, fallen fractured from the cliffs, 
vvere by hxni seen lying scattered over the Tal¬ 
lies, precisely as they arc to be seen lying scat¬ 
tered in the same vallics at the present day. To 
an ordinary observer, surdy, this description 
would imply, that the signs of nature’s ruin and 


• .(m engnved upon tb« surface 0/ • red sudctoaei vhieh 
mtlvM a bard dark rruK ftora the of Kba heal CDd vaaUiar. T«r7 
large fragsiauta of tbe roek have 611en down i&te Ae «cUw» 
thm f^nd with sone of (be inscrlpdoDi upon themt aod, 10 ooe place, 
the eetioe of eo ocearfenal tomnt (tba bad of *bieh Sdr. Gtap found 
entirelf diy In Uareb] baa worn awajr altOBC founen ftet in height 
from the )•««? »ur/ae* of Ui« rock, tpidtaify tbitt Ue iaarrfpTte* tecre 
nadt'~- ep- TVdneeeC B. foe rel, m. perti. p. H7. 
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decay which Cosmas beheld, had as long preceded 
his time, as those which travellers to Mooct 
Sinai now witness have confusedly succeeded ii: 
the pbenomena being alike the sure, though slow, 
work of the winter torrents, nndermining the 
cliffs above. We are certain that the silent pro* 
gress of this work of ruin has occupied nearly 
fourteen centuries eincs the days of Cosmas: 
why, then, may not the similar progress of decay 
which he beheld, have occupied twenty centuries 
before f* Not such, however, is the reasoning of 

* Tb« rUucUDM to linit et« idea of e high entlquity is this ease. 
Ksel»<a itself iftU eauses eliegelber eput froia the stele ct Ihe 
Hsd the Dionustents beeo IndubiUbiy AmOhM, eivd lh« locolilMS uo* 
eoAsecled viUi evecis of Suipture hiitory. woold tbe same reliietnca 
btve sppeajwl? 'Rie eseiocr of tlie treaiinent of all ether eniiquities 
by the learned sbo* thet it voiild not. riit Isnelltish origin eletcsed 
by Cosues oad his Jewish compsnione for the Sinelifo inseriptlOM le 
disoiissrd by toeders eHtfoe. oet ealy visboui mraieidoo, but without 
• aiogle ground of oldretlon sliogcd. Hie sote groand of ohic^tioa 
wbifiU »euld be eUeged. woold be asteoedeot presuaptJooii npoa the 
eeorc of ioprobebility. eguoat e dete of so bigb iirtlqutty. For 
P. Deer^ native objKtleo. from tbw Mt betog laentkiMd by sny 
writer &e^r« the tine of Coeroos. is about m worthy of noH«e> u one 
•geinel th«r etstenee, ftore tbeu Dot bdsg neiitioaed ofttr till ibe time 
of Uonifoueon* N'ow. to test the Telus of tbe inprobsbdUiy oo the 
scoro of eoUqdty, we will tske s neighbouring sad eogoeie ease, that 
of heetheo £gypt. Egypt, from the borders of Nubia to the mouihs 
of (ho Nile, sbouBde with written treriuaieau of es higb, and of fer 
higher aocl{|uily. Hio boer old age of the wricteo stonee of Ipsaabu). 
of EUphaotJDe, of ^iloii of tf aiora, of rbebeo, lias ben admitted sod 
enhanced by the Terieet etheista of rerolutioBary Pranas Tbe oritie 
who would exnugiv OQ the groofid ofefiteoedat improbability, the date* 
of three thcusasd, or of four cbotuond years, for Egyptian leoeuatmts 
end reoords, would bo scouted, sod scouted most justly, by tbo whole 
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Beer. While the fourteen centuries occupied in 
producing the one set of phenomena is a point 
inevitably conceded, he 'would allow, for the pro¬ 
duction of the other, the space only of 150 years. 

Happily, however, for the truth, among the 
copies of Sinaitic inscriptions already procured, 
there are forthcoming some legible documents of 
unquestionable dates ; and of dates, at the same 
time, completely eversive of Professor Beer’s 
hypothesis. Some few Greek, and one Latin 
inscription, from the Wady Mokatteb itself, arc 
in our hands. The dates of these are self-evi¬ 
dently posterior, it may safely be added long 
posterior, to that of the unknown inscriptions, 
among the countless multitudes of which these 


leBjnvd world Awty, th«a. witb th^lUw which would 

deny, on thii coin ^uod, the eoctuience, fSt a oorreepoodbg Um of 
drears, of tb« writtcii tecMda upM the roeltf of Sul: wbleh would den/ 
it for BO other oMigoablo or conoriviLle conw titan this. — that, iaiuad 
of baing worka of bcothenlnB ()lk« tba Sgyrdas tabkta in tb« Wad; 
Maghm* whose sooo affhet to dispoia), (be Stnaliile loaerip* 

tioM were tbc work of God's eboaen i>« 0 |>le: 4 wntten witeeas agalust 
aa unbelievibg world to the aod of time, that “ faraal (of 4 truth) «sm« 
out of SgTpk*’ But, in (h* a^cocDt froot aaelog;, £g7Tt stands oot 
alone. For tbe ftoenll; r»eo?«rad isonamcota of Aa7ri4, the elauaa 
baa botB BdroMad of as aoti^lt; aacending near); to (b« con^sion 
of toBgues. Aikd, u]»oo Air proof, we an read; lo admit it. Upon 
000 tooth of (ho proof producible from Sinai. w« might radooally rocMTO 
iba obelisk from Nlououd, now la tba Bntuh Museum, as a menuBicnt 
of (ba son of Ntnua,». c. 9X0. or as of a dale of three (liousand aiuo 
boadred yeare 
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more recent superadditions are well-nigh lost- 
Their style of execution, moreover, in more than 
one instance, marks comparative recency; since, 
unlike all the unknown characters, in one at least 
of the Greek, and in the only Latin inscription, 
the characters are cut, not dotted oat.* From 
these little drops of light amidst a sea of dark¬ 
ness,” I sdect two, because, within certain known 
limits, their dates are determinable: the one, 
Macedonian, belonging to the era of the Seleu- 
cida ; the other, Eoinsn, bobnging, at the latest, 
to the age of Trajan. The Greek ioscription, of 
which the fiiat lines only are legible, reads 
thus: — 

'k-AM N r£ fl/cc/ '!^oyri;c 
CrpATiLjr^C ETPA TA 
r7A NEMi X/ 

The date from the Macedonian Calendar, the 
month Panemos, corresponding with our July f, 

* " Tb« «beU of tfae origiul iaterlpicoivi are on tbc dud? Bld€ of 
the valloy. — Tite faw tM uz fouod «a eppetin Hit ata ta Luin 
[or Omt?]. Tht former en afi eseoQted viib tli* Mne iiM^ooot, 
poDChed in e eetie* of hoks. Tb« Utter, lad ell ihe modern ineerlptioiu. 
•re ois vidi e dtArent inetrument. >nd oi « diSbsDi oetuter.'’ ^ &nf, 
■p. Tyenecet 5, ?ee. ZK pen!, p. 14T. 

t ndNper* tni*t tapi KutMcif, 6 ’lejihieL — Suidai a 
PAeemniu la roe. ^ 
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fisfca this record irrefragahly m the era of the 
Seleucid©. And the tone of the engraver, some 
Syro-MaccdonUn soldier, indicating bis novel 
e 2 :perience of the character of a wild and savage 
people, argues an early period in that femoua 
epoch, At the latest, however, the date must he 
before Christ 85; in which year Antiochus XII., 
after traversing Judea, invaded Arabia, defeated 
the Nabatbseans in a first encounter, but was 
hilled in a second. The language of the inscrip* 
tioQ, expressive of the vexation of a foiled in> 
vader, harmonbing with this event, I am willing 
to adopt this lowest date, which gives to this 
Syro-Macedonian record an existence of 1930 
years: in other words, a date more than four 
centuries prior to that assumed by Beer as the 
date its unquestionable predecessors, the uu- 
Xnown Sinaitic inscriptions. 

The following Roman inscription (observes 
Mr. Ghny) is perfect and pl^^but not 
dotted out’' 

CESSeNTSVR/ 

ANTe LATINOS 
AO/V)ANOS 

This is the language of conquest; of the 
invader, in the hour of victoiy; of a Roman 
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soldier, in the pride of newly won empire, im¬ 
pelled, on first sight of the supposed Syrian 
inscriptions, to blot out, as it were, in one 
sweeping sentence, the records and the race. 
The name Syri would seem to refer to the wars / 
of Eome with the Seleucid©. Bat I am content, 
for my argument, to adopt the age .of Trajan, 
the Boman conqueror of Arabia Potitea: a date 
which assigns to this inscription an existence of 
upwards of 2730 years. 

Such is the undoubted antiquity of these com- 
parstivflly modem records: while their unknown ‘ 
precursors, according to Professor Boer, cannot 
lay claim to an antiquity of more than fifteen 
centimes. 

From consequences self-evident, and self- 
destructiTe like these, it is surely high time to 
return, and to resume the real facts of the case: 
facts which require only a fair and full re-statc- 
ment, discarding all mere hypothesis, to conduct * 
us to tbo conclusions plmnly dictated, by .the 
narrative of the Books of Moses, by the funda¬ 
mental laws of hbfcory, and by the first principles 
of common sense. Before, however, we resume 
the facts, it may be well to notice one precious 
admistion conceded by Beer; namely, that the 
genuine Sinaitic iDscriptiona bear upon their 
face, in the sameoess of character of the hand- 
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writing, and tlie wtole style of their execution, 
the cleascst internal cridence of ih$ lohde of thorn 
being the work of a singlB age or generation.* 
This premiaod, we pass on to the phenomena. 

Foremost among these is that so often stated 
hy travellers, and so irrationally under-estimated, 
both by visitoM of these saesred localities, and by 
critics at home,—the numbers, extent, and posi* 
tious of the inscriptions : their numbers (in the 
Wady Mokatteb alone) being computed by thou* 
sandstheir extent by miles; and their posi* 
tions above the vallies being as often measurable 
by fathoms as by feet. No difficullies of situation, 
no ruggednees of material, no remoteness of loca* 
lity, has been security against the gravers of the 
one phalanx of mysterious scribes. The granite 
rocks of the almost inaccessible Mount SerbaJ, 
from its base to its summit, repeat the characters 
and inscripdoDS of the sandstones of the Mo* 


* S(ip«mt qatcilW. quoton sii temporls b* biterip^ 

ti«)» •uftt Senpnim ntio iotema wo Ott uniARma, ut Anti> 
Mrum a r«e«nci)sioa intenallo quod netfym nultuoi esMdat 
doUtno."— Seep*! lotrod. p.TT. C«ald 'voids dtacribe aaoxa acevnUt; 
tb« “ fiw? yean " oF tba EToSe 7 

t Lord Liadaa^'s «oinpu(aiiofi of tboM io tb* Wadf M«kat(«b aloBc: 

W« M* enured tba Wadf M^artcb, a epecMiu ?«re7> bounded on 
theeoei sosl )»ioturceque ran^of block siouniMna; Uot eliSoA^ 
ncnoujfbrtbe in»eripUoo» from vliScb U deTi *0 Us nancoftboWritKo 
Wadf: iBsariptlora, too (and lure is the Qfslsrj), to e ebarteur vliUb 
no «ee has jetdeci^beted. 7^^ ^tkewands of sAe.su’'—leWva oo 
Sdaih and tte 77e^ voV i p. S74,. Sod edit 
D 
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katteb- The wild recesses of the Wady Arabah 
renew the phenomena in an opposite direcdon, 
and disclose them carried on to the extremity of. 
die eastern head of the Hed Sea; while countleas 
multitudes more may possibly lie still undisco¬ 
vered, in the numerous vallies branching out 
from the roots of Sinai, and aa yet, it would ap¬ 
pear, unexplored. These circumstances, taken 
together, we might reasonably have thought 
would have barred at the threshold any theory, 
grounding itself upon the assumption of the in¬ 
scriptions bdng the work, or pastime, of chance 
pilgrims or travellers; and that within a given 
period of from thirty to forty years; and by 
hand^ from the Arabian side, while the great 
mass of the insenpdons are found on the 
Egyptian tide of the peninsula • 

But let us examine one point more closely, for 
it is a point of vital importance in this argument: 
the circumstance, namtiy, that very many of the 
inscriptions are found at htights which no chance 
voyagers could reach. Proof of this is presented 
to the eye in the frontispiece of the present wolrk: 

• “ Biuathe jMcnpUoBs menusi SqaI; vel tecum i«M.io nl. 
|>Vu eoUibusque qui tndfi ab radi^us cauniu nnt, 

usqus «d lltCus ari<nt«J« flnu« lfcroop«Iita^ i iU qulScm, ut qul bodw 
« THonasrerio mootu proAdMootur td oppidum Sute, quoacunquu 
Tiuin cli^uat —phmr nin (biU.— iatcriptioncs his ndn&C js rufnbus 
TcIlium pliuisuruu per quii dpeuotur, usque ed e«s redoes Utt«rie 
quu dimidto etquod cxcedeC ItiDcrii coofecio itlio^Bt fur, lo. 
Prod, i. ii. 
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& view of the Wady Mokatteb from the south-east 
(the first which has been taken of it), by Count 
Leon Laborde, ori^nally published in his “Jour¬ 
ney through Arabia Petrioa to Mount Sinai.” In 
this drawing, if the scale of the hdghts be lepre- 
scnted by that of the figures at their base, the 
reader will ew cliffs of an altitude to defy the 
paewng pilgrim, covered with inscriptions nearly 
to their summits. 

Our next example shall be taken from the 
Djebel Mokatteb: a locality of which we have so 
often road, but which has not been described, and 
appears not to have been inspected, by any of 
our recent travellers. This “ written mountain” 
is stated to contdn an inscription in forty-one 
lines, the dlmeurions of which may be computed 
by the scale of the characters. The first line of 
this inscription (the only part of it yet copied) is 
styled by tbe Arabs, from the magnitude of its 
scale, “ The Title.” Its characters are described 
as measuring each six feet in length: those of 
the forty lines beneath it, as being each one foot 
long.* Now, allowing the necessary spacing 

* Is goaruiteed Ly a ooanDennmts coala Son Dutckbsfdt. 

at Houot Scrbsl, Dot Ml 8ai»dston«, but oo giardtt. Jus b«f«v die 
top, I EoDod, 9B tmrj grauiic bloek tiist prusooieU a anooth stirpes, 
mscriptloris, tka far grofllor part uf wbkh vcr« illepblo. I copied the 
throe fOllowiDg, 'ilio obaj^iere of tbe first are a /not 
p. $07. The tifoiort Utimo tabUw* bfit of Plautus (Rud, 4$, f, 7.) 
shews tie Rale to have bees Mie la eenuaen use «itli tbe aucieDia 
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for tKe iDtervals betn^en the lines, and again, for 
the probable distance between the lowest line aiid 
the ground, it will result that this monument 
must rise to a hwght of from 60 to 80, or even 
100 feet. On the cliff on the opposite ddc of 
the pass, we are informed, stands another in¬ 
scription, on a coiTesponding scale, in sixty-seven 
lines. The altitude of this may be propor¬ 
tionately greater. 

If these proportions be even approximately 
correct, and they rest on high authority, is it 
within possibility that either monument could be 
the work of pilgrims to Sinm, during their mid¬ 
day halt ? Mr. Gray^8 remarks upon some of 
the inscriptioDS copied by him in the Wady Mo- 
katteb, go, in different degrees, but with equal 
conclusiveness, to demonstrate the same impoS' 
sibility. In the faces of perpendicular rocks, to 
travellers without appliances, SO feet, or 12 feest, 
or 100 feet, are alike inaccessible. With this 
in mind, we will proceed to the descriptions and 
measurements of Gray. 

No. 60. Rock high up (12 feet).” “ 62. Same 
place." ** 65. Fragment hi^h up.” “ 66. Rock 
hi^hup” “ 75. RocfcAi^^ up.” “77. Frag¬ 
ment high vp.” “ 90. Rock hiffhup.” “ 11. Rock 
kiffh in a remote placet — cross Utter hardly 
accessible.” “ 17. Fallen rock, inacceseiiile at 
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preset” “29. Rock high up'' “58. Rock high 
up." “61. Rock high up [about tioonig f$et, in 
a place where the ivinter torrent has underoiined 
the elope).” “72. Loose stone high up." “78. 
Fragment high up.” “79. High up.” The de* 
grees of altitude thus marked, are varjous, or 
undetermined. But whether the height be 12 
feet (as in No. 60), or 20 feet (as in No. 61), or 
aiiTthiiig between or beyond these elevations, one 
thing is clear, namely, that their execution by 
chance traTullera, or unprepared pilgrims, is a 
thing impossible.*® 

Mr. Gray’s statements of the elevations of 
many of the inscriptions in the Wady Mokatfceb 
is paralleled by the independent testimony of 
Burckhardt, relative to the original positions of 
fallen inscriptions discovered by him, at the foot 
of the rock of Naazeb, or Warsan, near Suez, on 

* Tlie itbwrditf of chi* ibeor; bu be«e M|>ca«d. vitli ibe muiuJ mm* 
aod hum&utof u* Antiquary, by Mr. Cou^b: ^ llioec vbo rufleec 
oa tUe btigue «r «v«v«n.tn*elHn{ in ttwM v*Kh«d <ooBTries, v> fetl* 
in^ly detailed in Mr. Ir»ia*a ]*u jounsey oTcr-lud from Swt to Cairo, 
may. pwrbB(*^ thb\L it wry oilnordluery, that pi^riou should eooaum 
the little losoro luch Jourseys oSbrd, la attocliiog tbeoeehea to a rock 
(errs the sbody ndo). M the hel^t of IS or 14 fkt, eo eart« lottery 
vbkb* «bllo tbey arc deseribod to opprooeb oeoroet Co the Hebrev of 
any koovn choroeter, aro Intended to bo reprnenecd oa having no coere 
neoniag il)an tiM lero'ola of eliUdrea with chalk oo a vail.” 7A)( nefe 

Mr, C?ot9h*i. — Kiehols, UL Anttd., vol.tL p. S44. For the pouanes 
of a day’s eepyiag ta the Wody hlokaiub. sl>o flrtal note 6. If eueh 
6« the etparienev of the eo{>ylet. wW mest have beesi that of the «n* 
gnvore? 
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tho same route. “ While my guides and servants 
lay asleep under the rock, and one of the Arabs 
h^ gone to the weD, to water the camels, and 
fill the skins, I walked round the rock; and was 
surprised to find inscriptions ^milor in term to 
those which have been copied by travellers in 
Wady Mokattob. They are upon the surface of 
blocks xohich liavBfdkn down from cliff; and 
some of them appear to have been engraved while 
the piecoo stdl formed a part of the main rock.'* • 

While the whole facts of the case, as thus far 
exhibited, demonstrate the utter untenablencss 
of Professor Beer^s hypothesis as to the origin 
and authorship of the Slndtic inscriptions, there 
remains in reseiwe one consideration more: a 
consideration alone suffidng to prove, to the sa- 
tis^tion of every capable and unbiassed under¬ 
standing, that there was but one period, and one 
people, in the history of the world, to which, and 
to whom, those mj'sterious monuments can he 
rationally ascribed. The consideration in ques¬ 
tion is this: the physical character of the pensn- 
srda of Sinai. 

This “ waste and bowling wilderness,” as it is 
expressively designated in the Old Testament, is 
described, by all who have visited it in modem 


• Syria, v* <7T, 
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times, as (in most parts) utterly destitute of sus* 
tcnancc for man* For flocks and herds, indeed, 
in the rainy seasons, its vallics, usually parched 
and withered (an oasis here and there like Wady 
Felran excepted), yield a sudden, abundant, and 
short-lived vegetation- Bat, with the exception 
of a few scattered date-groves, of food for the use 
of man ita produce is as nothing. Even the 
wandenng Bedouin, who seeks pasture for hia 
camels or his sheep, during the nuns, amidst these 
wilds, must carry with hire, we learn, his own 
simple and scanty meals. But what Sinai is in 


* ** Ho refleoticn Ar««d ieotlf upon roo m ofton, or to urgorillj, io 
pitting o?€r ibe (ro&k of iho as tb« uucr —^ uiuroral ia- 

•IfOtudo of titi* oouotr; for tb« Hwtenonce of utmal U/o. It wons 
rooUy to posMM no olrmonM fuvoarable to bumui exltlenot botido* • 
[ran atmoophere ] aoS no appoorance* farovr th« eu|>poneaOa tbat it 
mr 09*cotial)y MUer. I aoi filled with wonder (bat so laany tmveKers 
should task tboir ingGnoity to got dear ot tl>e miraclai, wtueh^ seeariLiog 
to th« iiarradva of Moaes. wait wrought u faeilitoto tho Journey of that 
vast, uawSddy boat i wbca It ij dsTooostrable aW rAey eeaU «o< jtfrs 
ndifiituf firee t^/ U fAJt Aiai withoot rjpmuitural i«tcuie«i. Tlio 
oitonaiee rogioo. through which we were twelra days So ptslsg on 
dretBodaries. fi9> arul ever ntus* liars bsent iooopalilo of ifThTdiog feod 
fuSdont to eupiwrt arwu a tbuuauid. vr a fjw huadisd peoploi /or a 
mwotli in tbo year, 'niore is do eorrulauJ or paaiurage; uo gams uor 
roots i hardly sby hlnJi or inseeb; and tho scanty supply of warcr is 
loathsome to tha tnssc, proeoklog. rather than eppeadng, thirst. What 
could the two miUiens of Israel have eeteo, without the ninclcs uf the 
toanru and tha rjuills? llov could they have escaped deslniotioit i:y 
drought, hut for the hiding of the waters of Marsh ? A mlrwelc dut 
was probably repeated to Wady Gerunddt end et tlio vtber ah wvlla 
(in tlitir rvutu to Sliuu.** — ^i. 0/fn‘t ZVerr/s in /Zpy|< ./M^aa TVfnm, 
fl&Itto ffofy £oat^ «oL i. p. Sdl. 
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our days, it has l^cen through all procedbig ages. 
From the Deluge, if not from the beginning, it 
has been, is, and must remain to the end of time, 
the same ‘‘waste and howling’wilderness.” How¬ 
ever peiiodieally traversed, it never could have 
been permanently occupied by mankind. This 
dedsive coosideratlon brings us back once more 
to the phenomenon of its multitudinous and 
mysterious inscriptions. To eE;ecute these mo¬ 
numents, it has been already seen, ladders and 
platforms, or ropes and baskets, the appliances 
of a fixed and settled population, were indispen¬ 
sable- But no people ever could have been fixed 
and settled there, unless provided with daily 
supplies of food and water in some extraordinary 
v.'&y. Now the only people in the hbtory of the 
world aiwwering to this description, \vas God’s 
People Israel, after their Exode out of Egypt: 
a fact which tells with a force of which he never 
dreamt upon the independent admission of Beer, 
that the Sinaldo inscriptions bear upon their face 
self-evident marks of their having been the work 
of a siTtgU ymoration. ^ 

To Israel in the wilderness, it follows, and to 
her alone, every antecedent consideration con¬ 
nected with those monuments conducts, or rather 
compels the mind: their numbers, their diffusion, 
their localities, their elevations, their internal 
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tokens of being tlie workmanship of one and tho 
same people, ^thin the space of forty years; and 
OTer and above all this, their existence in an 
uninhabited and unlohabitsble >vilde3*ness, leave 
no alternative between this one sound conclnaoD, 
and a host of puerilities like those presented in 
the “ Studia Asiatica ” of the late Professor Beer. 

The next stage of investigation brings us to 
the inscriptions themselves j and to the inquiry 
whether and how far the antecedent considera¬ 
tions are sustmned by evidences apparent on the 
face of the characters. To this branch of the 
inquiry I would now invite attention. 

If the Sinaltic inscriptions be indeed, what 
Cosmas and hb Jewish fellow-travellers believed 
them to be, the autograph records of Israel in 
the wilderness, it is only reasonable to presup¬ 
pose that the characters employed in tliera would 
bear a close affinity to the written language of 
Egypt. As Divine Providence never needlessly 
employs extraordinary, to the neglect of ordinary 
means, we are justified in assuming, where there 
exists neither proof nor presumption to the con¬ 
trary, that the Israelites in the wilderness used 
the characters and language which they Imd 
acquired in Egypt, during a sojourn of two 
hundred and fifteen years. They may not, it is 
true, have written: but if they did write (as 
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from Deat. sxvii. 1—8. we leam they certainly 
did at a later period of the Exode*), we might 
expect to find in any xnonumcDts of th^re the 
^vT^tt€n charactere of Egypt. Of the soundness 
of this expectation, a single but deciave proof 
has been already given from Mr. Gray, who, on 
the occurrence in No. 11. of his Sbaitic inscrip¬ 
tions of the character has this remark, “ It 
is to he obaerved that there is m Egyptian 
hierofflyphic of precisely this form^ The cha* 


* Th« «MB»wvd given here h; M«Me M (he Imditte. to unu ell 
the votdj of the Lev tipos gmt itosai, ovev *ith (Vosh plaeier 

(cleorly to ftciiltnw cirv exeoutioa of tlie writing in small clunic* 
ten). 00 tiinr fret cromug the Jonlio. Jeroonstntee the loiportiioC 
faot that oW mi rfvri&ng vw &mi)>ar to Isiovl in (he vililnnoos. TIm 
A oh ogeio. supplier • wrong pMuaprian (hat rheir kooviedge of iLe 
•rt bad not loio donnaot during (htir forty yaare* eojouro lo (bo ponin- 
fula of fiaoL Tbo eii«t«B«e of thoueonds <d inKtipttone upoe (he Toeka 
zzM)ustiiii& ind lo the rallies of Siou (eU is the eoeborisl ohareeten 
of Egypt), tOKts tbi« prcauBptlon. And foom tbo oolocldence of the 
probebilitles with the foeta of tbe eaeo. erlsoe tvideneo of a very Toluolile 
kind in oupjMTt of the Itreciitlib origin of Um vritiogs. Upon the foee 
of (be case it is deer, tbet notitutg but praetie* in the art of writing 
could, In tbe neturel order of tbbga, beve enebted the lereeHeM^ on 
entering ConiA]), to cover th« etens pUIora with thdr whole written L^w, 
ee the nprenoa ** ill tho word* of thu Law * aeome plainly to imply. 
Nothing mirMuloue. be it ebeerved, is iodwafed b tbe trioaoetioa. They 
knew how to write; aad wero simply enjoined to apply ifao art to record, 
on a material soft it dirt, but iftiirwerds bird as the stone on whieU it 
vasplictored, the Law given thm by Mosos. Is it oot probable ibet tba 
Uowie Law, m ■ whole, was (maserihed on these great etooee "? tbe 
soft pisatet odmitebg, at oneo, of close writing, and imill chameten, 
large blooka of stone (thdr nqmher is unapecitied) might centais, 
bad it been tbe Divine will, not tba low only, hut the 6ve Books of 
Mosoa 
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racter, it should he observed, is not only 
Egyptian, but it is Me eaci'ed tau, the most 
prominent of all the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
From this identification with Egypt of a angle 
character, the present writer has advanced the 
proof to tlie identification of the Sinaltic alphabet 
with the enchorial alpliahet of the Rosotf a stone ’; 
and with the characters, also, found in the quar¬ 
ries of Masara, of a date prior to the age of 
Moses. The cose is matter-of-fact. And a har¬ 
mony of the two alphabets, executed, not by 
transcript, but (to secure perfect accuracy) by 
tracing, is placed before the reader in Plate I. 

The general identity of the two alphabets is 
apparent at first view. Bat I would direct 
special attention to three characters: the old 
Synac A, U*, the Hebrew ow, p, and the 
Ethiopic koph, Of each of these characters, 
from both alphabets, there are here two or thi*ec 
different forms; and forms so peculiar, in the 
koph especially, as to preclude nil probability of 
accidental coincidence. So perfect, in truth, is 
the identity, that it is only the difference of 
place and time that excludes the idea of the 
characters being formed by the same hand. The 

* At vrUlm la t MS. of tN« fourth Ccn(iir 7 , oow lu tiio Bhtiab 
Munuin. I hkd trutal it $ueceKfuli; ts A fot sevcnl ymni, l>vfore 1 
feutul 1 * autliome<l h; tliia AIS. otubout i.i>. 100. 
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forms of tlie tnn, I may add, fully justify Beer's 
tribute to the freedom, boldness, and calligra¬ 
phic beauty of the Sinaidc characters. 

The double ss, )\jy(, is another point of coire- 
spondence, less obvious, hut equally concluaivc. 
Having stated and exhibited the identity of tlie 
alphabets, I leave it with reflecting readers to 
draw their own conclusions from tliis point of 
the evidences, as to the true origin and author¬ 
ship of the Sinaltic inscriptions. 

Before tlms bringing it to the tost of a com- 
moQ alphabet, the question had been argued 
wholly upon the ground of antecedent considera¬ 
tions. It has been sho^vn that the whole antece¬ 
dent considerations concur with the idea of an 
Israelitish origin, andare irreconcileahlewth any 
other. We will now proceed to further evidences 
of this origin furnished by the inscriptions them¬ 
selves. The best and simplest way of introducing 
these evidences to the reader, will be, os in the 
case of the Hisn Ghorfib inscription, to lay 
before him the steps by which the results here¬ 
after to be submitted were gradually arrived at. 

It was in the sumtner of 1844, immediately 
after the publication, in a former work* of an 
Appendix on the subject of the Hamyaritic in¬ 
scriptions, that the kindred subject of the Sinnitic 


* (lututuul Gotkgnyli;^ .Vr4liu. 
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inscsriptions woa brought under my consideration, 
incidentally, by a friend who had viated Sinai, 
and who placed in my hands Mr. Gray’s coUec- 
tion of the inscriptions, to be met with only in 
the Transactions of tlie Royal Society of Litcra* 
turc. At a first glance I was struck by the 
clear identity of several of the oharacters with 
characters of the old Hamyaritic alphabet re¬ 
covered at Hisn Ghoriib; and whose powers were 
already ascortained by the dccyphcrmcnt of the 
Hifln GhorStb inscription. From tbe discovery, 
at Sinai also, of these newly recovered letters, I 
was presently led on to notice among the Sinaatic 
characters, other characters of previously know 
forms and powers: some Hebrew, some Greek, 
and some Arabic. 

A little reflection upon these phenomena soon 
suggested to my mind, as the only sound and 
safe rule of experimental decyphement, the fol¬ 
lowing simple canon: That, in comparing an un¬ 
known with known alphabets, letters of the same 
hicvm forms he assumed So possess same hnoum 
powers. For however, in Greece and the idioms 
of the West, this rule might prove uncertain, 
there was, in the nature of the case, a moral 
assurance of its certainty and safety, in the op¬ 
posite (quarter, arising from the unchanging cha¬ 
racter of all things in the East. The Sinmtic 
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a and ^, accorcJingly, I treated ae the Hebrew 
2 (by, the 1 and 1, ae the n (d); the JJ and 
y,asy (am); the D and 13, D and ^ (fcz/); 
the £) *, as 0 (m) 5 the j, as 3 («); the Vj 
the Greek v (n) ; the as the Greek P (r) f 5 ' 

the 5 , as the Arabic i (/); the f, as the Arabic 
); the H, as the Ethiopia H (^); the 1 *, as the 
Ethiopia + (I); the as the Ethiopic^ (koph); 
the U and n, as the old Syriac u (A); and the * , 

jj, as the Arabic a (A), &c.J 
From the adoption of this role as a first prin¬ 
ciple of decyphcrment, I proceeded at once to 
test the alphabet derived from it, by its expe¬ 
rimental application to the Sinartic inscriptions. 

My first essay was made upon Mr. Gray's in¬ 
scription, No. 59.: a record in five lines, with » 

• AjMthftr IbriD of tb» <*. of ccbAut OMurrooeo at Sin^ n& ^ . I 
nne* 1««m is « form of th* m is »on>e Hebrew MSS. It is. is foot, tb« 

AnWe imtiol m, «u. ^ ool; ihb letur bas its upper limb best down to 
ooeeeet it vitb tbe sdjoioiog loUer lo that cursive cbancter. 

■( no Oreek alphabet, fonned oo tbe cpU Cadm^aa. Msg of Ptusni. 
ciao origli^ its characters (oaetptiog the fsw vboee powers bava beea 
ebaogad) are as eeiilablc sr as the Hebrew or Arabia ^ 

} 1 here icsari osM fee ail, as a dc&ct &tal to tbe alphabet of 
Frofesaer Seer, that be has absolutely omitted alcogethei MVtnl of tbe 
priitupaleharaoten at Seel For esanple, the U t/t nd H, tbe H, 
the V>*1 m a tbe with other prottiaeateharacMrs of these 

ioscdptieni, nowitere eppeer io his alphabet. 7b aitecnpc trensUtioB 
with aocb defsetire maduDerp. must, in tbe eature of tbiogs. tangly 
iostaad of weatiag the wab. Tbe omitted cliareeeen, aoreergr. are 
iDOStly ebaraetars of koovn aipbabeis. uA baowo powers. 


3 ^ 
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two alight outllnea (Apparently of wutcr) one 
aboTe the fourth, the other below* the fifth, line. 
It is equally impoaslblo to express or forget 
the sensation experienced, when my newly con¬ 
structed alphabet, formed on the principle just 
described, returned the translation given in the 
nest page. 
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SII^AI INSCRIPTIONS. 


No. L 


)6/Tl5lV ^ ^ 

V ^IV 
^\S6 

311 yi^ 

Uf Awt A<i» M/ma 


l_« \ j A_c ^ j ^ 

> 



7?« P0opl« viti) pros* a»Qtb drukoib Cot] tb* 

Tb6 Paopte CU] tb€ tvo watgp.jpHng* 
klfikath CUM) fta u* 
nrdttBg «ith iJn bnMb «f kMe 
0)« W«ll ot klUttBCM b» hMJ». 


• jr«« pw' 

Ojnn usa. It 


• It* ori^Ml wexd Piwjo ore UMt, "drink¬ 

ing; iri<h i»(en» awntb,'' is of froqqoiR occumaeo in ti)o Siosilfc 
in*cTiptions( M fMqooDt, ■> to aasrk the greedlnoM vluoli it eipnnes w 





FUOM THK ROCKS OF SI^AI. 4D 

OJ?, Pvpoloi. *'Tt)« People.'* 4H, PlfM. "Ttr« Mrmou 


Via. 


fuui If. htevntnit te (sm. * Apud AfobM VgaiAcatloel* 
TMlUla mUM luMeeiiUi pttA6 «r* 
Mu, ^ InnmrJe M M Mbenthiit." — OnmW. 

'* M t mtai upon bU hseoe.** 


>. kerti, 0 ( edoiene pel iMlilt opM i estt^M wrpell mu 
PMbIIi Bn beorJsu Dns« «u TMa 
**arl^ 0 ^ uiiu lb* BiMilb, wllhMi iuJb| t tbimI or 


^151 V 

.Okfi. Aqot etiundaMe fecw, (A «M*M»TiO|0 

AplKBabModCncvliB vawr. 

)6l 

MW. IKuldea« wofMlOi Quldeai. TruJy. rnnle, 
ladeM. 

Ju^ *'*PMPMp)e." d*s Piet*, "The 

^1 eeaieiM Peopla" J 

^ ^ ^ Mtirtfm, Twojdeeac aftwiedio/ ■lOi weMt 


f*ma*3, AUhnra bAmu RJ AeA llu 4te~ 


Aaere, Pveuoli ftici*. Snlibia wU) • illek (or 
cuff) 

V 

^ P.‘'ThisaiB Wveeb of • B«0.'* 


^g, afa, Pwi, eeoairlBd.oivIe* *4^ Suxua 
. A beolah), Aai o(1!fh)f vanr. 


(■arrab, Amarafr/' 9hw. AbHttfthIpp Uarah, 

5 Y 

, i , Cufa«l. |_£L. rV. ** Curtof, Iftalisp, 

tuwBylBg." '^Tho B«bro* MQ1. SaanM, eUaiiar 
Is wnea, hw ■ptadal refnrw to tlie cun b«n 
•roafbt.-^Me ktoer iM0fT. "A^a 

(Mun el 0 Ata>«MrtdMicur sM BiiAne Mdiaii’. 

\ »«. 1. w.” . g^aWi 1A TM. 


a n0tepsl eAantffrraUfo. That th« hahit wm a oationa) cbaractarisk of 
Giia anly Itraalites, k deuuiwtrand by a pauasa of tbeSr hktory b the 
Booh of Jodge(ni. S>-8.). TY)!* coawxt thN«vs • «tnk!ng lifl)tupoo 

ih» propnuity of their ancesrors; aod, irv oo doiAg» baAra biatortcsJ teeiK 

E 
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At the foot of the inscription Mr. Gray has 
the following note: “A quadruped opposite the 
last line but one.” Perfectly satisfied that the 
“quadruped” here noticed, as standing under 
the word raTnah'^^ Caldtravit asinusy “hicketh 
the asa,” would prove, whenever copied from the 
original, to be the figure of au ass, a fooling of 
disappointment not unnaturally arose at Mr. 
Gray’s omission to make a copy of the animal: 
the more, as these rude Sinai figure of animals 
are so easily drawn. 


men? to Um oometnoos of (ho oboto dseyphormrat. lu valoo os oridonooi 
ftoiD its nhibitioo of (ho mdo peoplsr aftor ihe lapse of csnCUrios, sa. 
tionall? addicMd to iHe samo peculiar mobss, ««« iIm pasaago Iocs aroilUr, 
iBighl dcDaod its introiluetloi) bt full. But tbo part unmedutUily lo 
p«nt will tuffica: “ So he Lrougiit down <ha paople vnto the water. 
And the Lord eaid unto OideoB, Ever? ooa that leppetb with his tongue 
at a dog lappath) him tbalt thou Mt b? hiniMlf; bkewiea ewey oae Otst 
6omA dawn kpos V< InM) (o And tbo iniaber of (bam (hat lappad 

tbeir bands to tbeir motrtbi weal tbrea huodrod meo; sAemr^* 
(Aa jKspia bnMd <£»»■ t^oa SAah* fauna (e solar.* It is ool; while 
traoscrilMsg thu note fin the press, that I ebaam, in ths Habr«w t«xt of 
Judges vii 6» the ipnsumn verba of ths Ksnih ineenplioo, as rsad sod 
rendered b? me from (be Arabic nesrl? esvsn jsare ago: vis. Oy, 
“ The people bowed down," 8eo. The dedniiioo of tbs HaUmw root 
1113, in Gssooius sod Parbbuni, proresi bare at least, the i den tity of 
the AraUe with (be Hebrew, and the Idaotity of both wUK tbs languege 
of ths Siniltia iatonptleits. Ftw further remarks see fieel note 6, 

* ^ \y 6 ^ '****®^ j, 

eum ^ servin'* Oolius In <rec ->Tl)e wordrasuA, finer rseds 1^1, 
Walt (a proper name): s rmding set ande by ths figure of (he wild sm, 
staoding bsnestb or bonds the word, is all the fbnr ioeotipilnm, IhSi 
one word, not oae letter of wbieb is to be fijuod to FToC Beerb roadiog, 
thus proves his alphabet to be arroneout iB throe of Us obaraetera 
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I had now before me, to my own conviction at 
least, an apparently contemporary record of the 
second miracle of the Exode; the mgtmtirmg 
of the Israelites at Marah, and the healing of 
the hitter waters j while the mention, in the 
second line of the inscription, of “two water- 
springs ” ^darm, literally two places 

abounding icUh water) ^ corroborated by the two 
outlines, apparently included the fresh murmur¬ 
ing, or the opening of the rock of Meribab, which 
iimnediately succeeded. 

On communicating at the time this inscription, 
with my translation of it, to friends with whom 
I was in the habit of conferring on subjects of 
criticism, I expressed my regret at Mr. Gray’s 
omission of the “quadruped,” and particularly 
requested them to remember what I then stated: 
namely, that whenever a perfect copy of the 
inscription was taken, “ the hgure of a qua¬ 
druped” noticed by Gray would be found to be 
the figure of an ass. It was more to my satis- 

•V97 V* Prom tbiB group. P. Bi»r obtunt. u usual, a proj>«r 

nsTBA. ^ proAeAS cf oniiUiog tb« itotl Greek V. osa* eiMl of 
ebaogiBg (be pover of the Creek rib. iate ^ precesA which 

iniglil mAkeanjthjngof Asjthbtg. In tlia other AhAnctan w« an AgNod i 
Afid the resdiag \ ~ SiarOJt, ia ehuirted. nnplf 1>; ai^ovieg to the 

Greek lottm. ^ aod V. tbv kooirn povAra. The retdiog. va hAve 
AMD. is con6 rated b; (h« two wAt«t-spriegs. 
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faction than surprise that, within the next day 
or two, the prediction was verified. An oriental 
scholar courteously offered for my perusal Pro¬ 
fessor Beer’s “Century of Sinsitic Inscriptions,’’ 
a collection which not only I had not seen, hut 
of the existence of which I was unaware; Mid 
there, on opening the booh, I found a duplicate 
inscription, and m it Mr. Gray’s “quadruped,” 
the figure of the ass. 

It was due to the cause of truth and know¬ 
ledge in their most sacred relations, immediately 
to communicate this wholly unexpected yen- 
fication of my decypherment to the friends, to 
whom it had previously been submitted.* I did 
so at once, in order that “in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word might be esta¬ 
blished.” 

The proof of the correct reading and render¬ 
ing of the word rotnoA, and of the true powers, 
consequently, of the three characters which 
compose it, was now placed above criticism. 
The correctness of the readings and render¬ 
ings preceding it, viz, dm Jcard, ddary and dda- 


* It wu ro tbe l»t« AMhbuhop oS CtsUrbuj;, tnd a nutuil frusd 
pnMot M tht eoQ'mrMtion, tb&t I sa^ethc Te^uectcotutiooed is a fomer 
1 Boir MM BU CfAM * ti«clng of (b« AunMJ. Jb tbo Iwt «ofw 
TQiMdeo I h»d with Abp. Hovley, Bb Oruft ebMmd \b(t >i« pwftcCy 
roeollAeted ib« «ta^ of tlie dbcorory, sad di« r«qu«t that hid bora 
rnid* to hitn. 
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ron*, sanctioned hy the clear Greek and Hebrew 
forma of the characters, was corroborated by the 
water-line representations of two wells or foun¬ 
tains, at least of outlines which might very 
well represent them. The name of the locality, 
Marah, the second word in the last line, was the 
only important word left requiring similar con¬ 
firmation. It received this confirmation in a way 
beyond hope, &om the identity of form between 
the lower of the two wells in the inscription, and 
the bitter well of &wara, situated about fifty 
miles irom Ayoiin Musa and Suez; a spring 
which all authorities agree with Burckhardt 
in acknowledging as the true Marah of Exodus.^ 
The circumstance to which the discovery of this 
correspondence is owing is too remarkable to be 
suppressed. Shortly after the decypherment of 
the inscription, I was favoured by a visit from a 
Fellow and Tutor of Cambridge, then recently 
returned ft^m the East. This gentleman had 
passed four years in Palestine and Arabia Petnea, 
formerly so difficult of access, hut which he 

* Wbil« comcti0{ for tb« Fnes, 1 dbeovcr tb»t B««r bw giree Ui«ir 
true po*«rB to th« fott ndU*U of UUo verd. f U. HJ? or dA Asd 
only for hk eooSning huoMlf to Hcbruw u the key, sod hk uuoMMBt 
eble nttKnorpbosk of tbs Cr««k H, r. into % veu. ud of iha Grwli V, n, 
Soto ^3, bdr 0 eomnofuplaeo vbicb be Acwls in all the Sioai iMsrlp* 
tioo^ be bare lied tbe true reading. How be obuiiv hk for 

there k neeliing to lUnd for it is Ony, tsiAbC be inexpliable, were i( 
iM>i for hkiogeulooa devise ofoaaiiafocturing oootexi out of three separate 
inaulplfooe. See JBttr, pp, 78a. Hoc. 9J. 8!. 88. 
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examioed at leisure, by domestioating himself in 
the encampments of the Bedouins. Our common 
interest in the subject led to conversation upon 
the Sinaatic inscriptions, which he had looked at 
only with the eye of a passing traveller. On my 
pointing out in Mr. Oray's collection, in answer to 
his inquiries, the inscription which records the 
miracle at Marah, with its two sketches of water- 
springs confirmative of the decypherment, my 
new acquaintance immediately observed, “ Of the 
first of these wells I can say nothing, for I did 
not see it: but here (pointing to the second) is 
the well of Marah by which I sat- It is exactly 
of this shape, about five feet in diameter, and 
a stream running from it in the direction here 
delineated/’•My informant farther added, 
that, when ho was about to taste the water, his 
Bedouins exclaimed Murrah, rmerrah (hitier, 
birter)f thus pronoancing undesignedly its Scrip* 
tural name. That this exclamation is their 
usnal warning here, appears fi^om its being men* 

* ** Tbft small oral pool oceoplas (be ctttro of & mound of travertine .' 
— Any Dcjft IS Ae Dt$aH, y. SI. Mr. Butleti's ihaGch of A^n 
Ho^r* pcrlbetly •gi'oos witb that in the iaaeriptioot an ovsl pool^ viib 
• nreeiD iaauing Ircni one ads, Viewed froro the ssmo p<Mt of the rood^ 
or the wort, with (he slretoi running to the left, even tb« dip In the out. 
line below, and the leaser curve above, ooireependToy cxa^lr In the two 
delioeatloDa. Tba form of (be well of Minh bee (bus appeready 
luloed uoebuged by the revoluiioDi of three thoueand three bundled 
ywars. Ibcetroam ftom Hit i^uickly atoerbed is the aandai and thb 
feature, aleo, ie loeiked In the Slo^'lic outllee : the stream temliialM, 
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tioned by other travellers.’* If one might venture 
to judge of its effect upon readers generally, from 
the impression made by this eye-witness evidence 
upon those present at the cocversadon, the result 
would be satisfrctory Indeed. As it is now in 
my power, however, to present the correspond¬ 
ence to the eye, I subjoin the outline of the well 
of Howara, as viewed from the road to Sinai, the 
reverse of the view represented in the inscription. 
How interesting the circumstance, that a name 
and locality of the Exode, determined independ¬ 
ently by other considerations, should be thus 
fixed by the fidelity of a rude outline three 
thousand three hundred years ago! 

I subsequently recognized in No. 31. of Beer’s 
‘‘Century,” what, but for his perspicadty as 
a palsaographer, the rudeness of the characters 
in this example might have concealed, a third 
occurrence of the same inscription, also accom¬ 
panied by the figure of the ^s. “ A threefold 
cord (Solomon tells us) is not quickly broken,” 
but the triple evidence thus successively arrived 
at was yet to be fortified by another strand- For 
a fourth recurrence of the inscriptioD, with the 
figure -of the wild ass atanding, as in Mr. Gray’s 
example, under the word ramahy was brought to 
light by my late friend, the Rev. Thomas Brock¬ 
man, who vitited the Wady Mokatteb in May, 
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1845, for the purpose of idding the progress of 
discorefy, with my copies end decyphermente of 
the examples of this inscription already in our 
possession in hie hands.* This fourth example 
is in every light important; but in none more 
so than in the confutation which it furnishes of 
Professor Beer’s notion, that the three examples 
of the inscription alone hnowc to him, though 
essentially differing in parts, might yet be, not 
separate records, hut copies of one and the same 
monument. In Mr. Brockman’s case this was 
impossible, for, when he made his fhC'Similo, he 
had the materials for comparison in his hands; 
and his hand as a draughtsman was as true as 
his heart: 

“Suah « Ulhfu] ahroalolv vti OriAth." 

The body of the inscription, it follows, was a com- 
mon-placc: the record of the first rebellion, and 
first miracle, after the Kxode, repeated, wc may 
suppose, by Israelites of the class of Bezalcel and 

* I opportunitf of nMntlosSi^ diM Mr. BrMkmso*B p^wi 

h«v« bMn €Dttcrii«d (oay«sr% vlth ttkv to publUttb^i. 'ntdr 
p«u«nM hM bMO d«l4r*d» partly, by tba bopa pt r«M*ar(aj an impartttt 
pertian, cobUMing of ha «uller JouiwJ^ dravSr^ and oopoa pf ^ailUa 
iAMripdasap which unfbrtunafcly hi* d’lMppcar^d in tbc treniSt ot nj 
frisod's panoDol aSWta *U Booibay. Hi» ItUara, liowavt*, and Jouroal 
of ttOQtba* rcaidaoM «n tb« eoaat «f Hadramaut, iacludlag dii< 
oovary and skateh of tha south of Iba Cave Caram river, (vblab aoeaped 
iba ooliM rran of ebo non. £aM Zadia Coiopany** nrvayon). with vUita 
to ruini of blgh intaract and aMl^iuity on tlia avuth«m eoaH. contain 
materials ealeutatod to infijfoii and, It la ho|>ad, to Intcrvat iho puhlla. 
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Aholiab, upon different rocks. In confirmation 
of this view it may be worthy of remark) that 
the words 6m ramah, The People kicked like 
an aes,” were found by Burckhardt at the foot of 
Mount Serbal, ‘‘upon a large rock b^ond the 
spring, and towards Wady Feiran.”* 

In justice to a common'place of so high 
interest) both fiom its place in the history of the 
Bxode) and as the first Btq> towards real decy- 
pherment at Simd) a Plate with fac-similes of 
the four inscriptions is annexed) illustrated by a 
drawing tcom nature of the wild ass.f 

The pictorial inscriptions at Sinai, which thus 
represent rebellious Israel under the image of a 
restive ass, derive light and corroboration of the 

* S;rii. p. 514. 

f Let ibe refultj *mnS tt la tbU ooe Wiwapf* be Ueted by tbe doetJiM 
of cbaoei^uiditvfll^peej lu^jprobibletlttt tbetnie alpbebet elent 
could ineSuee (heav By & WlUiem JopWi eceaputtilon, there ere 
eboht IC^OOO roote lo the Arebie lea^e^. Asumiog tbo Uogua^ 
of the Sineltlc rccbe to conteio tbe eeme nuoiber of roote> tbon votJd 
be 9^99 obeaeei M 1 ajiifut upon the true me&eiag of esy 

^Teo vord, by the men force of uoeided eoojectur^ My drcypbemieot, 
boverar, of th« elphebtt, by vfaelly inS^tendem tneena, hM erabled id^ 
vltbout the help of aa iUustrelioo, to p*e to e MoteoM. eenfoeh to 
finir iueriptlooei end oonnetug of 4 voide, u ioterprotetioe the eor> 
reotoeei of vtucb la noir combonted, ea to one leedinj wor4* et kesit 
in tbat Mnt«D«*. by the ^oxtft-poaltiOQ of • ^ctotiel repraaeotatloA, 
CoTKCdiBg, fbr the lahe orerjuaieat, that the picture wght be qrptiaeble 
equally to asy one of tbe 7 wor^ still, ereo tho^ the ebWMM 
beiog right beootse limited to 6 only, iwteed of S,999, to 1. To other 
werda, my deeypbemeot of the alphabet bee eooducted ate about ifi$9 
tioea neerer tbe truth, coiymture vould heredorto: 4Q cpproiim^ 
tion aofficicat, eurely, to aetlafy the owst irtcreduloua, 
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most striking character from the Old Testament. 
The imagery of the Old Testament repeatedly 
idenrifies Israel 'with this animal; and, in so 
doing, it identifies, hy congrnity, witii Israel in 
the wilderness, the notices and images of the ^vild 
ass upon the rocks of Sinai. The words of the 
Song of Moses, “ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked,” 
following upon the description, “ He found him 
in a desert land, and in the waste howling wil* 
derness,” if not in designed allusion, agree, at 
least, very remarkahly with these delineations. 
Jeshorun must symbolize an animal of the horse 
species. That the ass, or wild ass, was the 
animal intended, further appears fix)m the 
imageiy of the prophets. Thus Isaiah says of 
Israel, “ The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master's crib, but Israel doth not know, my 
people doth not consider.”* That the Song of 
Moses was here in the prophet's mind, appears 
from a later chapter: “Fear not, 0 Jacob, my 
servant; and thou Jeshurun, whom I have 
chosen.”! Jeremiah is still more specific. This 
prophet directly symbolize Israel m the wilder¬ 
ness under the image of a wild ass: “ Where is 
the Lord, that brought us up out of the Land 
of Egypt, that led us through the wilderness; 
through a land of deserts and pits; through a 


« 2*. i. 3. 


t *Vi». a 
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l&nd of drought, and of the shadow of death; 
through a laud that no man passed through, and 
where no man dwelt ? Thou art a swift drome¬ 
dary traverung her ways, a ass used to the 
ttnldemees.’^* But the prophet Hosea brings the 
image still more home: Israel is swallowed up; 
now shall they be among the Gentiles as a vessel 
wher«n is do pleasure. For they are gone up 
to Assyria a wiid ass alone hy himse^” f 

It is impossibU, therefore, for any image more 
appropriately to represent rebellious Israel in 
the wilderness, or under which she was more 
likely to be depicted by fmthful Israelites of the 
Exode, than that which so frequently occurs 
upon the rocks of Sinai, the image of the Nrild ass. 

But the prophet Hosea, we observe, also coni' 
pares disobedient Israel to “ a swift dromedary 
traversing her ways.’* And this prophetic 
emblem, too, is repeatedly found sculptured at 
Sinm. Two of the most remarkable examples 
^rill be given as we proceed. 

The demonstrable decyphennent of this one 
Sinaitic commou'place, the frrst example of which 
comprized a record of two of the earliest and 
greatest events of the Exode, the rebellions and 

* S01, IL S 3 , Hsu doabU U rtfltcud U Siou, bj tbe flgun 

Jehonh, Or oftb« Afigd of tbe CoTeoant, Iradiag both ftoinals. 

1 Hef. «ui. a 
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miracles of Marah and Meribah, would have 
rendered slackness or delay inexcusable. Step 
by step, accordingly, tbe task of investigation 
was pursued, until several similar results had 
been arrived at; and until all the Sincutic in¬ 
scriptions as yet in our possession, all, at least, 
contained in the collections of Gray, Beer, and 
Burckhardt, had been carefully examined. The 
result was uniform. All that were in uncon- 
fuaed charaxrters, and hence more clearly de- 
cypherable, approved themselves, like the Marah 
inscriptions, contemporary records of Israel in 
the wilderness. 

Among the events of the Bzode these records 
compiize, besides the healing of the waters of 
Marah, the passage of the Red Sea, with the 
introduction of Pharaoh twice by name, and two 
notices of the Egyptian tyranVs vtun attempt to 
save himself, flight on hen^ack *, from the 
returning waters; together with hieroglyphic 
representations of himself, and of hi$ horso, in 
accordance with a hlthertc unexplained passage 
of the Seng of Moses: For ike hcr$e of Fharaoh 
went in, with his chariots and with bis horsemen 
into the sea, and the Lord brought again the 
waters of the sea upon them x ” f they comprize, 
fiirther, the miraculous supplies of manna and 


* Ps, iixui. H. 


t Es«A TT. 19. 
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of fleah: the battle of Rephidim, with the menlaon 
of Moses by hb office, and of Aaron and Hut by 
their names; the same inscription repeated, de* 
scribing the holding up of Moseses hands by 
Aaron and Hur, and their supporting him with 
a atone, illustrated by a drawing, apparently, of 
the stone, containing within it the inacription, 
and the figure of Moses over it with uplifted 
hands; and, lastly, the plague of fiery serpents, 
with the representation of a serpent in the act of 
coming down, as it were from heaven, upon a 
prostrate Israelite. 

These references to recorded events of the 
Exode, compose, however, but a small part of 
the Sinaitic inscriptions as yet in our possession; 
the great mass of which consist of descriptions 
of rebellious Israel, under the figures of kicking 
asses, restive camels, rampant goats, slug^h 
tortoises, and lizards of the^esert. 

Howev» to be accounted ftr, one peculiarity 
(the more remarkable because so little to be 
anticipated) characterises the whole of these 
monuments already in our hands: namely, that 
not a single test of the Old Testament, not a 
single passage from the Books of Moses, is to 
be met with among them. This result is so 
contrary to every natural anticipation, that it is, 
in itself, no slight guarantee of the fidelity of 
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the decjphermeiite. For any oT^traf^ decy- 
pherment of Israelitish monuments would be 
certain to abound with quotations from the Pen¬ 
tateuch, or ^th passages to be found in it. 

The most probable explanation of this total 
absence of Scriptural references and quotations, 
is to be sought and found in the contemporary 
character of the chronology of the Sinaitic in- 
scripUons: InoIl^IInents which bear in tbeir 
brevity and rudeness obvious marks of their 
being so many chronicles of the dayj some of 
which may have been written before the Penta¬ 
teuch itself; and all, most probably, before that 
sacred volume had been familiarized by use to 
the wMdering Israelites. 

, These reflections naturally lead us on to con¬ 
sideration of the circumstances which may be 
conceived to have given birth to those mysterious 
monuments. That writiDg, or engraviug, on 
stone, was an art known to Israel in the wil¬ 
derness, is certrin from what we read in Exodus 
of the fabrication of “ the breast-plate of judg¬ 
ment.” • 

^‘And thou shalt set it in settings of stone, 
even four rows of stones. And the stones shall 
be v>iA the names of the Mdrsn of Israel^ twelve 
according to their names, like the engravings of a 


* Sxod. isviii. Ij^S). 
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signet; every one witt his name shall they be, 
according to the twelve tribes.” 

That the art was not confined to a few, but 
imparted to many, is further certain, from what 
we read of Bezaleel and Aholiab; who were in¬ 
spired by Jehovah with wisdom or skill for the 
works of the Sanctuary, and whose ofEice it was 
to instruct other workmen to work with and 
under them: VAnd the Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying, See, I have called by name Bezaleel the 
son of XJri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah. 
And I, behold I have given with him Aholiab, 
tbe son of Abisamach, of the tribe of Dan. And. 
in the hearts of all the wise-hearted I have put 
wisdom, that they may make all that I have 
commanded them. Then wrought Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, and every wise-hearted man, in ^om 
the Lord put wisdom and understanding to 
kndw how to wbrk all manner of work for the 
service of the Sanctuary, according to all that 
the Lord had commanded. And Moses called 
Bezaleel and Aboliab, and every wise-hearted 
man in whose heart the Lord had put wisdom, 
even every one whose heart had stirred him up 
to come unto the work to do Now as 

wiitmg or engraving characters on stones was 
part of this work, it is clear that numbers of 

* Eiod HCL, six*. I xu?L: Me md coxBp^/e^itMin. 
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wortmcn were to be found h tbe camp of Israel 
who were &miliar with this art; fpom whom 
still greater numbers, if not previously conversant 
jn Egypt with the art of writing on stone, would 
acquire rude ideas of it. But by Israelites like 
these, what would be more naturally recorded 
daily upon the rocks amidst which they wandered, 
than the wonderful events of which they were eye* 
witnesses from day to day ? And being good men, 
as the inspired pupils of Beaoleel.and Aholiab 
unquestionably were, and as is attested to the 
conviction of the present writer by the fact, that 
not a single ungodly record Is to be met with in 
the whole of the isscriptloss we posecee,, what 
more naturally would be their constant themes, 
than, on the one hand, the dwly mercies of Je* 
hovah, and, on the other hand, the daily ingro* 
titude and rebellions of disobedient Israel ? It 
will by and by be seen that these just antici¬ 
pations are met by the.facts of the case. 

But it is zwt more certmu that the Israelites 
in the wilderness of Sin possessed the art of 
writing or engraving upon rocks and stones, 
than that they possessed, also, time and oppor¬ 
tunity for its exerdse aihidst these wilds, such 
as never were or could be possessed, before or 
since, by any other tribe or people. Encamped 
in this, or the adjoining deserts, during the space 
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of forty years, they had amplest Idsure, and all 
needful appliances, to facilitate the work of cliro- 
niclers*? while the numbers of the workmen 
well solve the phenomenon of the multitudes, 
and repetitions, of inscriptions.f Regarded, 
however, as all the circumstances lead us to 
regard them, aa daily chronicles of the eventfiil 
occurrences of each day J, one seeming difficulty 
presents itself which must not be overlooked, 
but which it requires only fair examination to 
esplaiD. How, it may be asked, comes It, that 
we read, at the very entrance of the peninsula, 
upon the rocks of the Wady Mokatteb, not only 
the first miracle after the Exode, the healing of 
the waters of Marsh, but its last miracle also, 
the plague of the fi.ery serpents ? —> a visitation 

* £v€B Dr LepsBS, * who with ProOwer Beer ei to the naiure 
of the isMriptMns» rajer^ tbea oi cite loert ef o jiaaundptepit, lod not 
oftBOto peAs^ pU^iote; lo OiwioD Mmiojl^bonteout their ntun* 
aer, their oOen elelMrote> theogh rudoi ebereeter, *Ad the rcoote ipots 
ia vhlelt they ire eocrietiiBee met with'*'—iihtfynoyj aU meerfia 
(Ac SVoeA «/ U« nreaKWr. p. 46. It bw beco ehowo thit no “ pastetel 
people** eenid aibiut in SinuwiiJwui utrofirdinary Dt« Lcp« 

Ro^e edimMioD» eonee^ucDOyr b £mb proof of tbe Isreeliiiab orijia of 
the ijueripdou. 

f “In 1 abort dse after leieing tbe mouth of WiJy bregbitaf the 
Tilley cxpanda into e raMll pliin, eod egiiB saddeoV coDDeeib Tc ie 
bera» eo tbe righuhead mlu> that the Urjieat eolleelloo of the SinUdc 
wtiUn^ la to he Ibuod. ^ey oMor^ lodaed, io eery eenadereble 
^uaotidee, and nut Aeee hen C&« HOnl a hrgt he^T ^ me*.'*—fVrty 
Day*, p. 17. 

I Hot is pont of Hti, tbe eterations forbid Cbii uJerenee, butio their 
ftiluie. 
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which occurred ne&rly forty years afler, upon the 
confines of Kadesh Bamea, and of the land of 
promise ? A moment’s serious reflection upon 
“ the manner of being ” of Israel in the wilderness 
will solve this difficulty. The people, we know, 
were miraculously fed with manna from heaven: 
and why ? because the wilderness yielded no 
food for the sustenance of man. No similar 
proviMon was made for their flocks and herds: 
and why? because, after the runs, the wildest 
wastes of Sin^ abound, through every cleft and 
crevice, with a luxuriant spring of vegetation. 
The flocks and herds, accordingly, were main- 
tained, as thoao of his fathor-m law Jethro hod 
been kept by Moses hdmself in this very wilder¬ 
ness, by roving over the whole land. But roving 
flocks necessarily imply roving shepherds. And 
while the main body of the people pursued thrir 
stated marches, or remaned stationary in tlieir 
camps, their flocks and shepherds, there cannot 
be a rational doubt, wandered at will over the 
peninsula.* And while these retraced their steps 


* ** One of the <bief vhieh I oMt witli id the ntmtin of 

Uoec% is (hat of secomi^nf for the subaWuece of Uii nuaeroua herds 
»nd flocks, thst belonged to the tetmUn^ host Wt fmr ^ ma woratuHuA 
Asir nj^orii sod H teems ioerediblo tbot tbe^ could hseo 
subsistod upon the scoarp esrduie ifibrdod bp the flbi^ soU of the Desert, 
efto making aU possibie ■llo*anea for lu dettneratioB bp tbe plipdeal 
ebsBgee of .three thousand pean. Thop were prebahlpmuch leu ounie- 
roue (h&o ve are aecostooed Co suppose from Che reiy gODorel SJid 
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from the neighbourhood of Kadesh to that of 
Suez^^, -what more natural or liiely than for some 
fmthful chronicler to register the plague of 
eerpents beside the miracle at Marah? the record 
of “ j udgment without mercy upon those who 
had despised mercy, and sinned so grievously 
agmnst so gracious a hene&ctor? 

In a vast majority of the Sinaltic monuments 
stand two words, and 15 I, the former at 
the beginning, the latter at the close, of each 
inscription j words which, from their position, 
and their incessant recurrence, whatever be their 
interpretation, must self*evidently stand as clues 
or key-notes to the sense. The first of these 
key-words is written in a great variety of 
forma, but its place in the inecrlp^ons as the 


udAfiAlt* lao^niga ustd io tb« Bibis opoo (hr lubj^eK j4iui tkry »fr* 
tndpyiUitdfy dltpa’t4£ »Mf wAeb hfi^ htiwn eU loifi ronft if 

MW Aww* Cl Ba&a 7U, m CAi SsM, «md At 

JUd As w Ue Wmt. Xbi« nu^br euilp l>Mn doa« w th« eouotr? 
Menu iw ((0 eod the roereh betweeo Sues tod (benn^b- 

bouibood 9( Sinai va« oasa«t«>t«d by neouei The iteticna aivd eo- 
cecapineiit* uusimred Ia the sitiiL elupier ef 17u%ben> were the 
head^uertMi •, teMie ef tfu peepfc mxA ehMye Am hm i^entid 

fioi* fieh o/«Aeap Ad eet. 

(is 61 MrpAhxu utg OHn'i TVoerii h» jinbki Pitraa, vol. i. 

p. S6%k^ 

’'Ibeo, M ooV) (ibe deecrk rotiDd U^uBt Selr) uoet beve pirifnird 
the eem« dr«My wmu^ wid-bil]* beyood und.lulti, lofted with Ivwai 
tod other busbeh sj^rdfap' aciBott paiiurofit, but, itiU, e dreery eoB- 
tude, • howlio; «UderaeA’’^Xofd Lindtcf, iMUrt o« Epjipft 
tpiti c&o Jtatf Land, roL ii. pp, SS» 29. 
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grand initial fonnula, notwithstanding this 
variety, efFcctualiy secures against the possibilily 
of its being mistaken. Upon my first inspection, 
of Mr. Gray’s bsenptions, judging simply from 
the forms of the characters, I read, in the initial 
term the Hebrew word OVi The 

People; and, in the final term 151, the ineffable 
Name, Zoo, Jehovah: the only two toords which 
could sustain and account for the prominence 
and frequency of their return. The first result 
of these two readings was, the immediate decy- 
pherment, already before the reader, of the 
mumuiings and miracle at Marah,—a decypher- 
ment established independently by the recovery 
of the omitted figure of the wild ass. The 
after consequence was, the clear and consistent 
dccyphcrmcnt of every inscription, at the head 
and foot of which these words occurred. 

It was not until large progress had been 
made in the wort of interpretation, and until 
proof upon proof bad been accumulated of the 
Israelitish origin of the Sinallic inscriptions, that 
Professor Beer’s publication fell into my hands. 
Upon looking into bis pages, my surprise was 
great indeed to find the plain characters 
my eye so nearly identical with the Hebrew Dy, 
metamorphosed into the Hebrew word 
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shahm^ “ Peace/’ * and the thousands and tens 
of thousands of unknowii inscriptions, which fiU 
the vallies, and clothe the rocks of Sinai, repre¬ 
sented ae containing, merely, the proper namesf 
of some straggling Bedouin pilgrims, prefoced 
each, by a Christian, or more properly a Maho¬ 
metan, salutation. Recovered from my first 
astoniahment, I looked into the learned Pro¬ 
fessor’s alphabet*, which, as might well be 
expected, proved in goodly keeping with this 
** specimen venienris In this alphabet, 

based chiefiy upon arbitrary hypothesis, 1 could 


* I aij nrpriw the ticee to the geotleDvt vbo Sret 

tBiroduced Beer'i treatise to o*y Mt^wiateoee, *b 4 iaatnod ot Vi* 
vermn of the ininat > Adding that the vord iroold prove to be 
Bot ik/Utim, tod the mendoaed b; Mr. Gre^^ to be the B^ure 

of • wild Ma> Xdttie vu 1 e<r«r« tbM the booh wbieb ujr tnftnneBt 
held io bu beod» contvited e diiplSwe of tbe mfeription. with the figore 
of the enittol. 

f Prof. Beer'trotderisga of tbe iaeeriplieoe aight be •BmnenJj disposed 
of bp • single coosidentioo. Msnp of tbe ineeriptlons ue owaoe-phtpei ,* 
the seme sentencee repeeced on diffrtSDt rooks, probsblp, too, distsoi from 
eeeb other. On tbe Ptofeesor** Kheorp, thep ste ell proper bsidm. It 
fbDowe tbit bU ideel iHlgriioe, oot letiefledwith dstfibeHog up tbe rocks, 
under wAisA (A*f Aed fowj t» tttt, in order toerely to eogtiee thw nuass, 
touit. ia tbe cues referred to, hsee toiled freta rock to rock, to rspeei 
sgein end sgein tli« tollMse record of tbeir pilgriauge. Tbe eutkor of 
the iBsoriptioailiustreted bp (be wild ess, for exsiopti, iDust beve eemd, 
OfdoKed ie, his owaoeme, et Imsi four tSinee Upon t coue^ueoce like 
Ibis it u seedleee to oChr eve word of costoieDt. Beer, beverir, d ose 
Boe abriok front it " Iste Acsni fit. CborvUcba dgonu et noaten 
WU1D, ttf oBI Aottm kfteimen, flu seW eedem reUooc sen* iMeu^assnt* 
— ^ 4 . 
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detect but six, or, at tbe most, seven sound 
characters. The rest was one charming amal¬ 
gamation of knomi forms with unknown powers, 
or of several wholly distinct known characters, 
under one and the same letter. My next step 
was to examine by what process our autlior con¬ 
verted into This initial key-word, I 

have already observed, while never to be mis¬ 
taken, is written, in the Sinaltic inscriptions, with 
the utmost admissible latitude of form j very ge¬ 
nerally in full, thus, , sometimes contracted, 
thus, Q/, or thus, and not unfref^uently 
imperfect, thus Dl^, or thus QIA, evidently 
owing to the writer not being at p^s to complete 
it by the connecting stroke; a carelessness inci¬ 
dent not uncommonly to frequency of repetition. 
This last form Q) (?, let me at once into the secret 
of Professor Beer’s discovery; who, mistaking 
the imperfectly formed character for letters, 
assigned to its first limb the power of the 
Hebrew schin, to the second limb ) , that of the 
Hebrew lamedy and thus ingeniously obttdned 
bis own reading of the word in its general, and 
perfect, via. the triUteral DbE', 

Peace. 

Even a cursory glance over the initial 


* Fr. iB««r looked Into tbo SatuiiUn a]phab«t» lif nny ooiw 
lideM tbo n)d or Uoaue H«brev, he vould bvdtj horo felloo into tlia 
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of these ioscriptions, ’will show every impartial 
reader who will be at the pains to take it, that 
great variety of form which the German Professor 
has so strangely overlooked; and by overlooking 
which, he has brought darkness out of light, and 
reduced to senses the most insignificaiit and 
absurd, monuments the most awful and nio> 
mentous in the annals of the world. 

Widely, however, as we differ in onr readings 
of this word, the learned Professor is, at least, 
agreed with me as to the power of its final 
letter, via. 0, m, the Hebrew D, wim. And this 
agreement, coupled with one point of union 
more, will now bring the matter to a short issue. 
Among the very few Sinaltrc characters in which 
our wholly independent alphabets coindde, the 
form y is recognized by Prof. Beer, and by me, 
as identical with the Hebrew dm, or y. Now Jet 
the reader consult only Nos. 38, 77, 89, 165, 
and 171, of Mr. Gray’s collection, or Nos. 87, ‘ 
88, 89, in that of Professor Beer, and he will 
there find the very word in dispute, , written 


cnor of loalin^ two ebkrMt«r< tnil of oee. P»r lb« Swnaritn la 
OTuSintod wiib iido>atrokaa ozmkIj oonMponSiBg vitti tboae of tha 
imtul jis tt Soli, vit. ^k, Afid. If tha powar tod umt^ of tha 

ehajtcwr bad sot bappanad to b« pr««iou^y knows, woald lupplf lb* 
Profaaaor^ well with tha ScflaWc eberaeter, Tina, iodeodj 

ia to be vUa abet* tbtt wbUb is wtiitca.* 
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with the undisputed and indisputable. Hebrew 
formy.* 

The simple feet is this, that the initial or 
capital letter is ornamented with side-strokes, 
Jjs, while the ordinary letter is written without 
them, y. Happily, however, there is an occa¬ 
sional departure from this rule, as ^, C X? 
which disposes of the question, f 

OfJS People,” then, being the initial 

word of the inscriptions, who that keeps in 
mind the chosen scriptural designation of God’s 
“ People, Israel,” can rationally hesitate as to 
the true authorship of these mysterious records 

of the past ? And m is their beginning, eo also 

t}^ ijL 

ty‘ &*-• <^y ai> V 

61j 

•finr, 110,111. ISS. «1SS. *9$, 89 . •Ktebohr, 7al>. xllx. 

^ WUxoa, So. >. * Beer, Sa Sa Otn;, 68,89: the eeeood estinplee m 
imb’, but tbe itutle] meMgrMti tnnrlied a ut eridenU; idroticeJ. 

I A* Fr. Seer, is ble owo ejphebei, tdtsiB the character ^ , to be the 
Ilebrr* din. and the ebancter p. tc be the Hebrew wa, hit Mohm, 
on bu owo thowljig. le dm, '* 71ie People.* 
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is tbdr clo86> Too, Jehovah, being the sole final 
term TYhich could adequately respond to the 
initial term &m. 

The opinion of Cosmas, then, so long, and so 
unjustly contemned, is, after all, the right and 
true judgment: namely, that the Sioaitic in¬ 
scriptions were the work of the ancient Israelites, 
during their forty years' wanderings in the wil¬ 
derness. But from the settlement of their 
authorship there arises a further question, as to 
the language, or dialect, in which they were 
written. The word | S |, laOj answering to the 
Greek iw, in three letters, for theioefiable Name, 
instead of the Scriptural word Jehovah^ in 
four, alone sufficiently indicates that language, 
or dialwt, not to have been the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament. Hebrew words and phrases, 
indeed, in common with all the Semitic dialects, 
it has been shown, and will hereafter more fully 
he proved, to contmo, but its vocabulary is not 
tbe Mosaic Hebrew. But if it be not Hebrew, 
the reason of the case tells us that it must have 
been the ancient Egyptian: the veroacular idiom 
of the country and people, among whom the 
Israelites had sojourned for the term of eight 
generations, or of two hundred and fifteen years. 
To this conclusion, 1 have already shown, we are 
independently conducted, hy the identity of the 
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Sbuddc alphabet with those of Masara and 
Eosetta. Bat the ancient Egypdan, like the an¬ 
cient Kaznjaritlc, it will appear hereafter> was one 
of those primltire dialects of mankind, which, by 
a severe simplicity, by the nearly total absence of 
prepositions, conjunctions, inde:?fions, declensions, 
moods, tenses, voices, prefixes, affixes, and suf¬ 
fixes*, and what may not unappropriately be 
termed the accidents of speechf? prove their near 
relationship to a common origin, the “ one lan¬ 
guage, and one speech,’^ which obtained before the 
coniudon of tongues at Babel.J Its near relation 
to the Hamyaritlc is most apparent, in the 
uorober of purely Hunyaridc characters to be 
found, both upon the monuments of Egypt, and 
upon the rocks of Sinai. But the Hamyaritic itself 
is chiefly that portion of the Arabic, of which 
Arabic scholars, from Pocock downwards, have 
so often observed, that, while it occupies more 
than one half of all the Arabic lexicons, it rarely, 
if ever, is to be met with in any Arabic writers. 


* Tlte occuioiwl oc«en»DC«* of tb« of Oio fblora unsa ia 

«ad of tli« dual ted plarti nijaibtK in nouno, in «xcepUoiu: oometiMS 
doubtful eicnpdooa. 

t pheoetnoaoo oiislj to tl»n dtp So some remote disincM of 
Itolfi when th« tdjom (probebl; th* reouine of ibe Omoo or Etruocen) 
is i lio^ue^ of rootSi oJiogocher devoid of adjoAots, 

t In no ether eonc^vnble could tlie one ptuDCTol tongue bcoeru 
tbo common parent of idioms diffVrirq^ so vtddr in djeractor aod con* 
•ttuetioi^ as tha SamUic, end tbe Ind^So^tbun, aniilie* ofspooch. 
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This was the statement of the ease made to the 
present writer, at Paris in 1844, by one of the 
first Arabic scholars in Europe, who hod been 
studying Arabic for thirty years without b^g 
able to account for the anomaly; but observed, 

The problem is now solved, this is the lost 
Hamysritic.” 

In the decypherment, therefore, of all primitive 
tongues, the Arabic lesicoo, more than one half 
of which has been heretofore a dead letter*, is 
the proper standard of appeal.** And since the 
appeal, as will be hereafter e:sperimentalLy shown, 
is attended with e(^ual success in them all, it 
further follows, that all the primitive tongues are 
most nearly allied among themselves; while their 
severe simplicity of structure indicates diverge- 
ment in the slightest possible degree from their 
common source, the one primeval language. 

But if Israel in the wilderness srill used the 
language of Egypt, how, it may be ashed, are we 
to account for the rise of the Scriptural Hebrew? 
The answer seems easy and natural. The Scrip¬ 
tural Hebrew would appear to have been first 
imparted to Moses by Jehovah himself, upon the 
two tables of Commandments, and at tbe giving 
of the Law from Mount Sinai. The reason for 

* ** PrMCrticB eso tuiu lisgua pan tn dc$uetudiflfeiD 

Spn. Silt ^ “ Th« AratHiAS tell 13« that lU frttdut 

pari 0 / U AniM) Aar loot M.'— Salt, ZHat. p. 94. edit. 

Ozm. 1809. 
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such a pro^i^on is to be found in the nature of 
the case. It was clearly the dcwgn of Divine 
Providence, from the first hour of the Exode, on 
the one hand, to sffver the Israelites from all 
contact with the manners and idolatry of Egypt, 
whence they had so recently departed; and, 
on the other hand, to isdaU them, amidst the 
idolatrous nations by whom they were to be 
surrounded in the land of promise. But no 
effectual sevennent or isolation could tahe place, 
so long as the language rem dned the same. 
And as, at Babel, Almighty God interposed 
miraculously, by diversi^ of languagoy to dis* 
perse mankind ; so, by strict analogy, after the 
Exode, wc might ^in expect Him to inter¬ 
pose, by peordiarity of language^ to insulate His 
People Israel. 

This natural anticipation appears to be met 
by more than one significant intimation of 
Scripture. Thus, in the eighy’-first Psalm, 
which treats especially of the thunders of Sinai, 
and the giving of the Commandments, we read: 

" For tbU was & sUtuM fer IsiM], 

Aod • law ortho OoS of Jacobi 

rbis be ofSained lo Joseph for t tcctiooDj, 

Whea he wect out through the laod of £g7pt: 

7 Mari, a \emfua9* I <n^trmod 

Of the several interpretations of this passage, 
none is so simple, or so clear, as that whii’h 

• jn»K 'W' ns© — Pi. iixx;. s, c. 
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rofera the strange language” here spolcen of, 
to the voice of Jehovah, spealdTig, from Sinai, to 
Moses and the people in the Hebrew tongue, to 
them, as yet, a new and unknown dialect. In 
perfect accordance with this passage, and with 
this interpretation of it, are the words of Zepha- 
niah: “ Tor then vnU I turn to the peopU a pure 
language : that they roay all call upon the name 
of the Lord, to serve Him cme cartsenV'* 
This prophecy may most justly be thus under¬ 
stood and applied i ** As, at the heginning of 
your existence as a nation, I gave you ‘ a pure 
language’ from Mount Sinai; so, at the end, I 
will restore you ‘ a pure language,’ a vehicle of 
thought and expression meet to celebrate my 
pruse, and in which to oah up^ my name.” For 
this last reason, espedally, the Hebrew of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, Uiencefbrward to become the language 
of the whole Hebrew people, may be regarded as 
a pure language or idiom revealed from heaven, 
less simple, because more regularly constructed, 
than any of the piimeval tongues; in order that 
no tongue polluted by heathen profligacy or 
idolatry might profene, by becoming their re¬ 
ceptacle, the lively oracles of God. 

nw' bn ths jnpb ae*? ca'oy ^ ib.ik tu '5 • 

Zeplufi. ill 
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PASSAGE OP THE EED SEA: BORSE, Al^D 
FLIGHT, OP PHARAOH. 

** For U3* hem of Phereeb veM with h!c chxTioti eod hii ber»»> 
moo, into the ma( schI (be Lord brought Agalo tbc vnMrs of.tba ece 
upea tbeiTb”-^f «od xr. 17. 

Were not commentators on Scripture so prone 
to be wise above what is written, it might be 
taken for granted of the expression here used 
by Moses, “ the horse of Pharaoh/’ that its literal 
would be accepted as its proper sense: that the 
war-horse of the king himself was here intended. 
The literal sense, however, was too plain and 
simple for some interpreters. Notwithstanding 
the nnquestionahle soundness of the Hebrew 
reading D1D> end of its Septuagint veruon, 

tTTT&s The horse of Pharaoh,” as it is 

correctly rendered in our English Bible, and 
notwithstanding, moreover, the separate mention, 
in immediate contradistinction, of “ Pharaoh’s 
horsemen” in the succeeding clause, we are 
called upon to understand the phrase, “ the 
horse of Pharaoh,” as put both for his horses 
and his horsemen: in other words, for the whole 
cavalry of the Egyptian army.* “ 

* llie Coiaaumtary of Lncds Brogodsis upoB Exod. rr. 1$., m»j b« 
ect«<l u as «sempI«T vitiii iniciible of tbu &shi«o of ioterpniatieB. Sm 
final oota IS, 
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Instinctively averse to all eoch trifling and 
tampenog with the plain test of Scripture) it 
was with an intemt and satisfaction not earily 
described that) early in my acquaintance with 
Mr. Gray's Sinaitic inscriptions, I came, in his 
86th No., upon what the previous decypherment 
of his Marah inscription and others enabled me 
to recognise as a contemporary commentary on 
the very passage of Exodus in question. In the 
fourth line of this inscription) the eye was 
arrested by a hieroglyphical character in the 
form of a horse. The Arabic /a, which 
formed the bead and nech of the animal, bring 
followed by q, the Greet rhcy and by the 
Hebrew the royal name QiPhaT<ioh appa> 

reutly stood before me. To ascertain whether 
the contents of the inscription tallied with the 
name was the next and instant otgect. The 
deoyphe^ inscription proved to be a record of 
the passage of the Red Sea, and of the vain 
attempt of Pharaoh to e8caj)e from the returning 
waters by flight on horseback. 

The characters of this inscription were all 
sufficiently clear, and being mostly letters of 
known forms, on the principle of assigning to 
them their known powers, it was decipherable 
with comparative farility. The last word alone 
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presented an impediment 5 for it was a mono¬ 
gram, and witli the disentangling of monograms 
1 was not, at this period, familiar. The sense 
repaired by the whole context was Aorw, or 
woT’k^se. But some time elapsed before I dis- 
co^red that the last word was rahat ,* and 
that the Arabic word signifies “ A horse of 
andent race,” or, “ Horses prepared for war.” • 
Previously to the completion of the decypher- 
ment, the action of the hieroglyphic horse bad 
perplexed me. As he seemed neither to advance 
nor recede, I had set down the neck thrown 
backwards, and the disparted fore-legs, as sym¬ 
bolical, perhaps, of the haughty bearing of his 
rider. The full deeyphennept first undeceived 
me. The king is in the act of retreat; his horse 
has just received the check of the rein, by which 
the head is thrown back, and the fore-legs are 
parted, while the hind-l^s remun as yet un¬ 
moved. The whole action is one familiar to 
every horseman, who has suddenly and violently 
checked his horse. 

More than a year after the decypherment of 


* kl^. panti bcUo, et AutcQua najpu Tlie seeMd tl«- 

Rnitioo, ippljifig a Hitgk kam, marki tb«t ih« firit mi/ liftrc eppUvO 
iIm, ot^OiU/, Me uar^vu, 

0 
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this Pharaonic record, a copy of another Sinaitlc 
inscription, discovered, not in the Wady, hot in 
the Djehel Mokatteh, wje sent roe by a friend. 
It was taken from a fac-simile made with great 
care and exactness on the spot, by artists in 
the train of a French nobleman, le Oomtc 
d’Antraigues, then (May, 1779) travelling with 
hie suite in the peninsula^ and was published 
originally in 1811, In the Posthumous Letters 
of J. G. Von MttUer, the historian of Switzerland, 
a name so eminent in literature, before, at the 
call of Napoleon, he exchanged the path of 
quiet and delightful studies for the cares of 
state.* Kemarkable as is the history of this 
inscription, and stUI more so the appearance of 
the characters, it seems to have lain altogether 
unnoticed hy the learned, probably owing to its 
isolated publicaUon Jn an unusual vehicle, a 
coUecrion of miscellaneous family letters. Its 
best introduction now will be in the words of 
the Comte d'Antraigues himself, from his letter 
conveying the inscription to his friend Von 
Muller. 


* Se« Bbfr«/Aft CMmtmS*, AtImIa J. O. Mulkr. The poet*! coor*] 
ben bolds , 

Koovn hin J bo*!, but to his boppier b«ur 
Of «ocul fnodon), Ul>«K<b&oged for power.” 
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“ A cin<i heures du matiD, le 14 Mai, 1779, 
je £s lever touts ma caravane, et nous nous 
rendimes au Ddhebel el Moukateb. Ce soot deux 
rochers tallies i pie [pio?], s4par4B 

Tuq de I’autre de 50 pas. 11 parolt que leur 
base a 4t4 creus<le par Paction des eaux; mais, 
dans tout le desert, il a pas que 5 puits d'eau 
sauTuitre^ on s'aper^oit que des montagnes 
d’un sable fin, et impregn^es de sel, que le vent 
disperse et accumule k son grA Oes rochers, 
charges de caract^res tdll^ en relief, n'en portc 
aucun d^puis leur base jusqu’ii la hauteur de 
14 pieds 2 pouces. La vall4e a 547 toises de 
Puis* dans toute sa longueur. Les rochera 
sont converts de caract^res leur^ sm- 

ToOs: lea lignes sont droites, mus leurs estre* 
]xiit4s se replient jusqu’ii la jonction do la ligne 
supdrieure, et formcnt une 4criture k silions. 
Sur le rocher droit, en venant de Tor, il y a en 
tout 67 lignes; 41 sur le rocher k gauche. Les 
caract^es ont un pouce de relief, et un pied de 
longueur. A c5t4 gauche, il y a, dans la partie 
du rocher la plus 61ev4e, les caract^res qa*on 
Dommo Ic titre. Oe qui leur a donner ce 
nom, c’est ce que les lettres qoi le composent, ont 


1064 7ird». 
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6 picda <Ie hauteur^ et trois pouces de relief. 

Us oi f(xit dsssiw avec la plus grande exactitude. 
n feudroit sis laois d'un travaii opini^tre, pour 
dessiner la totality dc ces caract^es: c’est un 
livre unique peot-Stre sous le del, et PbUtoire 
d'uQ peuple peut-Stre inconnu.”* 

The scale alone of these records on the cliffs 
of the Djehel Mokatleb, apart from every other 
consideration, bespeaks the importance attached 
to them by their authors. A space of six feet 
for the characters of the first line, styled by the 
Arabs the heading or title, and of forty feet for 
the remaining forty lines of the shorter of the 
two inscriptions, with the necessary allowance 
for the intervals between the lines, and a height 
of fourteen feet from the lowest line to the 
ground, will give an elevation of, at least, from 
eighty to one hundred feet for the monument. 
Of this Von Miiller has preserved the only part 
as yet copied, viz. the first line. 

At the instance of a iHend who happened tt> 


* £stnot of A Uiur from U, ]« Comu d’Antnlguto, «p. J. G. MuHsr, 

«/. p. 890. Von MdQerMv bo improbiblliiy in ibo uegmeentof 
«n IwMliHsh origin to tbeoe neantftoaio: ** Wi««b«r vedo So Bnubaog 
iuf don Aufionthajt Imols: svo Tofoln •, Sogoa nnd P) (»<a«; odor Oo- 
scbtohuon&hliiog?''—A. p. 881. Tb« writer whom A'i^BoAreii luoi. ' 
nOBod to tbo oSooe, eoceooarelf, of Seoreary of Suto Ar WcitpbillA, 
•nd Miniatcr of Publco Instruotios. will bardly, is our doy, bo used 
with ereduU^y, At leesr, if be be, tbe chocgo wUl ■Bsurod]y recoil upon 
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be with me when it arrived, I attempted the 
decypherment of this line. And, after the ex¬ 
perience acquired in previous experiments upon 
Mr. Gray’s, and Professor Beer’s, Sin^tic in- 
scripUons, I waa not a little surprized and dl6> 
appointed to find this single line bafie every 
attempt to unravel so mucli as the first word. 
After repeated trials, I told my friend that, 
without some collateral light, further efforts 
would be vain; that the characters, notwith¬ 
standing some air of resemblance, were so unlike, 
in reality, to those of aU the other Sinaitic 
inscriptions, that their alphabet afforded no 
cine; and that the only opinion I could hazard 
was that the inscription was hieroglyphic; that 
one'character, at least, strongly indicated a re¬ 
presentation of something living, though whether 
animal or insect 1 could not say. I pointed out 
the character. Upon its vitality we agreed. 
The attempt at decypherment was renewed after 
my friend’s departure, but without the least 
success. The whole line was analyzed, without 
the decypherment of a single word: until, at 
length, the possibility occurred to me that the 
inscription might have been printed in Von 
Muller's “ Posthumous Letters ” upside dovm ; an 
inversion of which I had foimd occasional ex¬ 
amples. It was barely a possibility, but I acted 
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on it. I turned the volume upside dovm, when 
the first glance told me my conjecture was right. 
The well-knovm Sin^tic characters now come 
out in their accustomed forma. The nondescript 
hieroglyphic, which, even in its inverted posture, 
bad struck me as indreating life*, proved to he 
the rude representation, or misrepreaentation, of 
a horse, with bis head between his fbre-Iegs, in 
the act of running away r while hieroglyphic 
horses* limbs, and human limbs, seemed inter* 
spersed along the whole line, after the manner 
of h^ypt, as seen on the Rosetta Stone. I now 
once more tried the lexicons, and with wholly 
different result. The words became, at once, 
decypherable; and the subject proved to be 
identical with that of Mr. Gray’s inscription, 
No. 68. ^ namely, tbe passage of the Red Sea, 
with tbe horse and flight of Pharaoh. In the 
centre of the line stands the tyrant’s name, 
written with the Arabic /, ^ the Hamyaritic 
r, and the Hebrew din, horse’s 


* Tbe reeult, io ibu instaiue, proved the couBdoes of a ea»en laid 
down by s hi^ eutberily lo orl: «u. tbait boverar nida the delinaatieii* 
wbe» l^e i$ iitt«odcd» Ufi will eppeaf. 

t 'nrt Hebrew fbtm np*0. f^nraoh, tiie fbmotibe hum cnploped 
afitbuioserictioDt b «*|11 u Anbleformoftbe oaioe: 




Pbano (in _ Kw^ ap. FrqOaj, in rad. 




UpoBt be ocbljiloB of tbodiagntie point orer tbe 9 (/b) in tbu iaimptigo, 
aad ^ (be dlearicic ptnirta in ell tbe prnsitlre noDiraeitA 1 
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limbs, bis own limbs, bis belmet, and tlie royal 
emblem of tbe Pharaohs, the hawk's head, £11 
up the picture; tbe sul^ect of which is Pharaoh’s 
headlong flight from the returning waters of the 
Red Sea*, first on horseback, and finally on foot. 
But as this belongs to the decypherment of the 
inscription, an interpretation of it is submitted, 
Plate IV. p. 90., followed hy the necessary re* 
marks. 

In the inscription from the Wady Mokatteb 
(Gray, 68.), Pharaoh was represented, hiero- 
glyphicidly, in the act and moment of rtining 
back his horse to fiy. In this inscription from 


«rM)d obMm onee Ibr ill. lor (be tujdbeiI«o of rcodeit eoritonoftt with 
tbe BodOTQ Ar«bN only. tb»t lUe sboonee of Ui« dkoritk points la Anbie 
MSS. it tbs ickoovlod^d Mst of ibeir ksii^nii;, ibo ntosc uideet MS& 
boing uaifonaJ; unpmuud. Upon ibi» bes^ ud upoo tbe bt^ aoiiquit^ 
of tbe NJtkM or cooiiDan Anbie chancten, orroaeouely nippoMcI (oodtrt, 
Sf if. S.it Saaf, op. Finol Note S. 

* Anb ertdirion is slwifs worthy of Uteo^oa. Tbe dromunj of 
Pbtnoh. sod the epet where he perished, ere teientieiied b/ Uebriti. tbe 
hietoruB of £^pt. io bis eeeount of tbe Wedy sod town of Penn: ** 11 
is OBeda7‘9joiirae7 (Is * etreight line) from the see of Kelsoum (the 
of Sun), tbe ehore of wbieh is there nJled *tbs chore of tbe set of 
FiteiL* Theft it vos thet PAsreoA»or dmmrfliy C^« 
nri sp. SwUtird/. Syria, pp. 7> 6iS. Mehtia edde. “ Betweea (ho 
eaty of Pireo eod tbe Tyh ere two dsys*iotJTiie7 larje riTtr flow* 
bj.' Upon tbie Ptirekberdc obeereee: " Thero U no rlrufot, but, in winter, 
time, the eeile^ is eoapleuly flooded; eBd » lergs strtsto of weter. 
ooUected from ell tbcletenl eellsys ofWedy e) Sbeikh, ein)>tie« itse)f, 
through Wed; F«ren. Into the gdf of Sues, near the Sirket Arooesi.'* 
This whole pissege merics eueatioo, ia en; ettempt le fix the point of 
pisssge it tbe Ciode. 

9 4 
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the Djebel Mokatteb is coDtBmed,&t itsopeningf 
a pictorial representation of the sequelof the 
drcumetaoces attending his own and his horse’s 
flight, apparently meant to express to the eye 
the last vrin e&rts of despair. It has been re* 
marked of this heading, that the whole line is 
hieroglyphical, after the manner of Egypt. But 
while the constant introduction of hieroglyphic 
characters into the Sinaitic and other rock in¬ 
scriptions, is a fact generally known and recog¬ 
nised by orientalists, it is one necessarily less 
familiar to the general reader. In first calling 
public attention, therefore, to this feature, it be¬ 
comes essential, Ist, that the general reader 
should not only be aware of the usage, but should 
keep in mind its acknowledged existence, at Sinai; 
and 2dly, that tbe particular examples of its ex¬ 
istence at Sintu should, where practicable, be illus¬ 
trated and verified by Identicsl exemplifications 
of the same usage from Egypt. 

1. The existence o^ the usage has been well laid 
down by Prof. Beer, in a canon already noticed; 
who remarks that, in the Sinaitic inscriptions, 
letters frequently form parts of figures (of men 
or animals), and that figures (of men or animals) 
as frequently compose groups of letters. Had 
the learned Professor been as fully borne out in 
other points as in this statement, instead of 
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every thing, he would have left little to he done 
by others. It would be easy to muldply au* 
thoritiea ; but as the poiat is not only indis¬ 
putable, but undisputed, wc may safely rest the 
fact of the usage upon his statement. 

2. The application of the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt to the elucidation of those at Sinai, is the 
next prlndple to be established; and for l^e 
establishment of this principle w© ha^’e a sure 
groundwork in the occurrence at Sind of the 
most noted and characteristic of all Egyptian 
motLograms, the crus ansata, or sacred tau. 

The Pharaonic inscription now before us, offers, 
perhaps, the best opportunity la esdstence of 
bringing this principle to the test. Por if “ Israel 
(indeed) came out of Egypt,” and if the flight of 
Pharaoh was to be represented by Israelltish 
artists, there is every rational ground to pre¬ 
suppose that the regal symbols of the Pharaohs, 
after the manner of the Egyptians, would appear 
on such a monument. The facts coincide with 
the anticipation. The favourite hieroglyphic 
symbol of the hawk's bead, or tbe Hawk's head 
and wings, stands, intermin^ed with the limbs 
of man and horse, ccospicuously along the entire 
line; while the flight of the tyrant ia depicted 
by a series of hieroglyphic legs, the last of which 
have their fac-rimlle in the legs of Ptolemy 
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Epipbau^ Upon the Rosetta Stone, represeutiog, 
aRer the Egyptian fashion, the ascent of the king 
himself up the stairs of the temple at Memphis. 
For the myg complete establishment of the 
correspondence, and fuller satisfac^on of readers 
new to the subject, I have placed, in the accom¬ 
panying Plate IV. over the chief symbols of this 
Sin^tic monument, traced fac-aimiies of the cor¬ 
responding symbols found upon the Pharaonic 
and Ptolemaic monuments of Egypt. 

It is remarkable, in connection with the em¬ 
phatic mention in the Song of Moses of “ the horse 
of Pharaoh/' that in the entire of the hiero¬ 
glyphic characters in the Comte d'Antraigues' 
inscription, there occurs but one perfect figure, 
namely, that of Pharaoh's run*away horse; which, 
in verification of Prof. Beer's second canon, is 
framed of a monogram of letters forming the 
word mumaliokf *‘a horse excelling in 

speed.” The other hieroglyphics consist, eiljier of 
the body without the limbs, or the limbs without 
the body, the hieroglyphic for the rider oc¬ 
cupying, in one instance, the vacant space. All 
this, we know, is conformable with the prescrip¬ 
tive usage of Egypt; and Egyptian precedent, it 
might be presumed, would preclude all liability 
to captious objections. In treating a new sub¬ 
ject, however, or rather the application of a known 
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no«(b ibe king boTM natuig both tbn iMt ugotMc gewg at Ml apaM hu nder dwb«d to tM graiud 


,narieti runoio^ wUb lODg atndM CUs) a fl«« Oone taJua aurUod Aigbt eaabiig ofTnokoUf (wiA] both baada to imekn (Ua) pace Chtf] huoet 



TRANSLATION. 
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Hoiua tr4cU hia war.lmec. 
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GlOSSABT to tub COMTB D'ANTIUIOUb'S iHSCHiraOH. 


ttf* Fn<t( : Ib Aunn conventu fitjt. 
yimiBB: i«nu»j (o Bm. 

<—U—BquMVBlMt «(rait»4B»(MBU(. 

A («4ft MnfUM 


«t iM«, AnuHam 6»BMtinul wulkpBfl aUeHttU r^>j. 

UCtlag CB GMfe ImMM ttflMMr •Isnow C« Mfk)~ 


C«<oriUriae«ui(. 
^ a«lB| rwiRif.'* 


tMMr. “A ridif.*’ A henacwtw 

iMilf, VW«tter prtiBEit. 

^ ^ DiAUf l» IhBtmuid." 


njne PB«XiaB. P«v (fn •trmOmtV^Ay^Z^^ 

MMB, AnpHi dldsAlHaawkllnja leceWtffMf. 

** 0^ vltk taBB lUf* l« MfM)." 

I rglifi EBraf'iu Ainu (yuo. 

iOteru «ub 1 )(ob (b ip«Bd. 

C)(b TXCtBlHfltWtm. 

•*' " Sc«ap«riB| MlCUf bf (at* 

.^v 04 , VuMter m*oK(UihInm nUsii^Mi. 

^ &«»o*bt »KWr. UinatlBf 4 «w»tUt As h«B«i. 


1^ I^e‘ *> 1 Blit ft) Tter fedb 4 fidAa O/^ 

InMMt, BwaaBiM its, 

“ VaUttf. BoOf. OBI (nyfifftfb’ 


AM tUiM, CmM, B«Im. Aew^M.AbatBM. 
AIM " Absta«.'’-<fA'f1ilte Bf. Jhe/tcT^fe*. 
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Gloauat of I/OVfjiR Ink;^(ption di Pl. IV. 




AWt FofiBliXi p]«b«. Tna 


^ •W, ;r«(Kiw fti>> rniMm. 

^ JeimefHA tk« rotMi 


&> 

v/fn k$lrt <t^. Tstrluu Mt. l>rr«rrtt MftKiiifc 

y I F TNrsNMHekM. f1ll«4 *Jib e.Vr0?. 

Vl I * fih HiWM aetr*rt«n c« 

TktoviBt ta- ' *'— - 

‘I Q t*) •«, W^Mr. 


c«*j| Mo'tftoi mtt at «v/te 


Tkto«lB| brvub Aa r«)e, iktf £k« fwy) wy 
4 Ama*. 


, .»! /u, ;eh»TBh. n« axtffil t Penonat Rrp«*Url|. 

ABib«: Perwo< HTpOMull 


cur. 




t» 7a;eta. ‘<Ttt8?««p1«.'’ 


Kl 

6n 

aj> 

/B 

* TlM berM«/ PUMeH“ (Jf ih* Mv «f ()i«}ien8b* ItUni.) 
^ iMrf, BMNCeuU. lMr«fTtf e. 

I dfM. n;\bcot tan)U Klinun.MMOi. 

V IWaBtl lo» 

X I r«M. Rniilpv«l«dMlh(s. AnUnua hIkUmm* 

^ Ww-Kik. A*8m»rin«lrt«K«r 


OV. P«pulM. -TbnP^opIfc" 

BioK, TBBa«1t,e»eUMBt0 pTsMtll. 
SuafKb. THM fa; esperioot. 


W«Nr. 


?BAMM« »f mnO 01& nu tkttrntli. cBsfad. 
C»r. I.) ' 
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principle to a new subject, it is right to antici¬ 
pate objections; and due to truth, not only to 
antidpate, but, where pracricable, to place it 
above them. 

Upon this principle, I have placed over the 
horse in this Pharaonic monument, a 
}>odiUss camel, forming the obverse of a Bactrian 
medal. The medal is perf^t: yet the head, 
neck, and limbs of the animal alone appear on 
the obverse, compri 2 ing, at the same time, the 
hieroglyphic of its figure, and the letters of its 
name; while, so perfect is the effect, that every 
one who has seen it (and for the sake of evidence 
this medal has been submitted to many without 
note or comment) instantly has recognized the 
camel by its digecta membra. This one example 
firom Central Asia establishes the rule; and with 
the rule, the strictly analogous examples de¬ 
lineated in the heading of the Djebel Mokatteb 
iuscriptioD.* 

• Tb« «olM8al Bttle of cbe chartoten in iIm» hMdinf. T«Bd<r» i( Im* 
pc«Dbl« Ui«t thero eou}d Im or iOueon in ilia radueilaa Upos 

a Kalt of nob snagaiiodri ir>« forma of the hioro^lTpluei ouft ba tf> 
pr«nt^<td, tbat tha artut'a 00)7 ImIc wa« fiSalH7 ia tSa raSoetiea. Tba 
publisbod copy baan all tlia laaib of harinf b««B taken (m Use Comta 
d*Antraiguea atena^ "avae It plua ^nnda ctacliiudo." ta4 b/t ckilfUI 
hiod. Tha dravini; of e^e peCaDe. or kae».pao, la ase of the bioo* 
glTpbiee. vaa poinla^ out bj a draughumao as deal jncd with etatomieel 
SdeUij. Tba proxoiaeBca of this part. In a Oorraat drawiag of tba le^ ia 
a priocipla of modem an ; Tha iiua>poa must be sho vu, with tha k nit * 
ting thereof.*'." AflcAam <m Dr^wii>g. 
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But tbe high importaoce of this heading, and, 
not improbably, the yet higher importance of 
the stiU uncopied forty line inscription over 
which it stands, suggested a farther, and yet 
more searching, experiment. It occurred to me 
that if the hieroglyphics here were designed with 
anything of that anatomical accuracy so emi¬ 
nently characteristic, save in conventional forms, 
of the hieroglyphic symbols of Egypt, the com¬ 
pletion of those bodiless figures hy a skilful hand, 
might restore in full the form and action of the 
animal intended, which could be indicated only 
hy the hieroglyphic letters. For the ot^ect 
being to combine pictorial with alphabetic repre¬ 
sentations, the amount of the resemblance was 
clearly limited by the necessity of the case; tince 
it is obvious that, in inscriptions of this com¬ 
pound nature, no more of the animal could he 
given, than could be given without interference 
with the alphabetic functions of the letters; and, 
vice veredy no more of the letters could he de¬ 
signed, than could be designed without interfe¬ 
rence with the pictorial indications of the animal. 

These rejections suggested the thought of 
submitting the Comte d’Antraigues’ inscription 
to an eminent artist, for the purpose of ascer* 
t^iug whether the experiment which I con¬ 
templated could be made. The experiment was 
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Af jsiJiiABS ffn^auSfy, vtnrtMl. 


y3 ir^;jJilL<r)^^U ihixr^y j'tJyUittLt 


Z.2^3“ Brief. 



Jn/ Tnif positu^. 
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tried, and its result placed in my hands with the 
remark, that one thing was cert^, that the £11- 
ing up of the figures was strictly what the action 
of the hieroglyphic limbs required, and that an 
artist could not correctly complete the hiero* 
glyphic horses, &c., in any other way. To 
present the filled'Up draught to the beat advan* 
for examination, my fiiend suggested a 
mode of distinguishing the additions from the 
original, and made a copy of the inscription com¬ 
pleted on this principle. In the process of com¬ 
pletion, the anatomical correctness of the im¬ 
perfect outlines became, in some parts, strikingly 
observable, the forms and proportions coming 
^nlly out, as soon as a touch of the pencil had 
introduced the proper supplemental line ^r lines. 
An attentive comparison of the fragmental ori^- 
iial with the fiUed-up copy •, will enable artists, 
and readers conversant with the fragmental hie- 
, roglyphics of Egypt, to judge for themselves. A 
suggestion here occurs which I would venture to 
%■ submit. Might it not be well to repeat this ez- 

* Sm PlaU V. In this litbognph^ (befteriptSon iJ repmeoMd io 
tbr«e na^: 1 , u publtfboS wifftirf, in MglW/* '* Po«tburseu8L€tt«rs 
a ID COTTMI pAsUbo i bud 9, wnb tbe bibio^ljpbu ilmbsi wbere 
the fl^r« iatended. eod the niod« »f cQBipIeting U, seemed eleei.—filled up 
in dotted liees. Bf this sme^stme It is hoped tbe reedvr me; be 
better eble to eeeonpenj the etepe of tbc decfphercacnt dcMiibod io tbe 
ml. 
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perimetkt, by filling up tbe hieroglyphic fragments 
of figures in Egyptian monumentd in a similar 
way 7 The conventional stiffness of their human 
forms would be a hindrance, but in other animal 
forms I suspect the results would be most satis- 
fectoty; while, if they prove so (the introduction 
of limhs, &c., into the hieroglyphics of Egypt 
being a point universally acknowledged), they 
would ded^vely corroborate this first essay to 
bring out the pictorial representations, hinted st, 
rather than expressed, by tbe fragmental figures 
in this kind of writing. 

Another suggestion of graver moment re- 
m^s to be madenamely, the dcsirabloness of 
copies being obtained of the two great inscrip¬ 
tions iu the Djehel Mokatteb mentioned by the 
Comte d'Antraigues, the one in forty-one, the 
other in sixty-seven lines. For, while the in¬ 
scriptions of tbe Wady Mokstteb, or “Written 
Valley,” have been repeatedly visited, and par¬ 
tially copied, those of the Djebel Mokattch, or 
“ Written Mountain,” would seem to have re- .. 
mained, from that noble voyager’s day to our 
own, wholly and most unaccountably neglected. 

With regard to the forty-one line inscription, 
espedaliy, tbe contents of its heading, and the 
number of the lines or verses, might suggest a 
possibility, the remotest hope of whose realization 
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ought to awaken interest over Christian Europe; 
the possibility, I mean, that these forty-one lines 
might prove to he no other than the forty, 
or forty-two verses of “The Song of Moses,” 
“ graven with an iron pen, and lead in the rock 
for ever.” I state this barely as a possibiUty. 
I should, for my own part, have placed the like¬ 
lihood much higher, had it not been for the 
reflection that, out of nearly two hundred Si- 
naxtic inscriptions, I have not met with a ringle 
passage or text of Soriptiu'e. Imagery, in the 
manner of Scripture, indeed, abounds; hut not 
one passage from the Pentateuch, not one en¬ 
tire sentence discoverable in the Old Testament. 
With fair minds, this admisrion may, in some 
degree, accredit the decypherments themselves; 
inasmuch as arbiiraty decypherments of laraelitish 
monuments would (as our experience in other 
(quarters shows) he sure to abound in texts and 
(^uotarions from the books of Moses. The cause 
of the omission seems obvious, and would go far 
to fix, independently, the chronology of the 
Sinaiitic inscriptions, namely, that they were cn- 
' graved, if not before the composition, before the 
. puhlicetion (if the expression be allowable) of 
the Pentateuch. Notwithstanding, however, this 
unexpected blank, the contents of “the title,” 
and the coinciding number of the lines or verses, 

R 
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still obKge me to state, and to ciierisli the possi¬ 
bility, that this forty-one line inecription may be 
“ The Song of Moses." 


THE HIBACLE Of* THE “ lUATHEKED POTOS.* 


(EscA ivi IS.; Numb, xL SI. S9; Fs. IcxfUi. 97.) 

The Hebrew word (arabicfe \^y saltoa)^ 
the name of the winged creature provided as 
food for the Israelites by this imracle, is ren¬ 
dered “quails” in onr authorized version. In 
this rendering our translators follow the Sep- 
tuagint, the Vulgate, and all the ancient versions. 
It has with it, also, the authority of Josephus. 
Yot the true signification of the word has been 
treated as an unsettled question by comznentators 
of name. Lndolf, followed by Scheuchzer, and by 
Bishop Patrick, advanced the opinion that sahi 
should he translated iocwts. The point has been 
argued by Ludolf with much ingenuity, and 
more erudition. The opinion, however, is noticed 
here only to show that, in the judgments of an 
eminent orientalist, and of a souod English critic, 
the original word admits of more than one inter¬ 
pretation. Since the word itsdf, as the name of 
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some species of •winged creature, occurs in Scrip¬ 
ture only in connection •with this miracle, its 
sense was the more liaMe to be mistaken by 
interpreters, there being no collateral light by 
which to fix the meaning. The proofs, however, 
supplied by the Old Testament, that the scdu of 
the Ezode were not insects, but birds of some 
kind fit for the food of man, may aafelj be pro¬ 
nounced conclusive against the theory of the 
locusts: for it was fissh, such as they had eaten 
in Egypt, that the iUraelites desired to cat; and 
it was JU^h the Psalmist informs us, that 

was rmned down on them irom. heaven, the fiesh 
of “ winged fowls " (P|)3 ): 

-• H« niscS upon tbeai aj dust; 

And viogod fovlft u tl)« «aad oftt»« Mlu" * 

The miraculous supply, therefore, consisted of 
vast flocks of birds ; ^e only question being as 
to the species. On the face of the case, two con* 
^derations miEtate strongly against the received 
version. 

Pirst, as we read that the Israelites ^‘spread 
them all abroad for themselves round about the 
camp,”t evidently to preserve them for future use 
by drying them in the sun, the birds must have 
been of a capable of being preserved by this 
process. But every species of the quail tribe, 


* PfcbKnilS?. 


t Non. si. 88. 
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from tK^ peculiar delicacy and fetness, U, 
beyond most other birds, incapable of being 
preserved by drying; and, as Bp. Patrick justly 
observes, would be corruptedy instead of bwng 
preserved, by exposure to the heat of the sun. 
The assumption that they were not spread 
abroad ” but buried in the burning sands (a 
procas described by Maillet), may be dismissed 
without comment as contrary to the Scriptural 
account. 

But, 2dly, the words of Moses, “ He that 
gathered least, gathered ten homers,” will be 
found, on due examination, altogether incom> 
patible with the idea of a bird of so diminutive 
a Bias as the quail, even of the largest kind. As 
this difficulty has been hitherto overlooked, it 
becomes necessary to expose it more fuUy. The 
difficulty lies in the scale of the measure spe* 
dfied, the homer or omer. We will take Mr. 
Parkhurst’s account: “ "lOT, a chcmer or komery 
the largest measure of capacity; in which, con¬ 
sequently, many things were frequently jumbled 
together. It was equal to ten or spKa^iey 
and to about 75 gallons 5 pints Bnglish.” The 
omer, therefore, was a measure several sizes 
Jarger than an English hogshead. Now, within 
the space of “ two days and one night,” the least 
successful of the Israelites secured birds enough 
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to fill ^ of these capacious measures, or to the 
aiuouQt of 750 gallons. As they were taken 
unprepared by the miracle, and were unprovided, 
therefore, with nets, they could avail themselves 
only of their hands, armed with sticks or other 
weapons; a method which, as the subjoined 
vignette will show, they would have learned in 

Egypt.* 



* c««w bne repmcoud, roeeti olap ae eb:}«eti«i urg*d b? Bp. 
Patrick a^iasl aoAi ncnlo^ birdt, founded m th« Rabraw word 
wb^ b« Qodentands, with our vttMoa> in the eenaaaf : " Aud 

tbc; ^otAocd cba lOttU. Sy tbla it is evidest that ibey ptherad 8«n». 
tbing lyaoS grouod, end not Sying in tbe vr: for we do not 

fotitr thiosi therc> bst toir or «eM throi" The root hovarer, 

n S 
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But for 6 single Israelite, in this way, and in 
this space of time, to kUI enough to fill 

twelve hogsheads, would be in itself a miracle. 
The birds, tbcrefore, of whatever kind they were, 
must have been of a loagnltade very did’erent 
from that of the largest of the quail species; of 
a magnitude, in other words, sufficient to allow 
the possibiUty of one man killing, with the hand, 
in two days and a night, as many birds as would 
be required to fill twelve or fourteen hogsheads. 

Before I had weighed the first of these diffi¬ 
culties, or percmved the second, not having been 
led to ezamine the question critically, I had 
acquiesced in the recmved versions of the word 
salu, and taken it for granted that the birds 
intended by it were quails. I was first led to 
doubt the received rendering, by the occurrence 
of a word at the opening of a two-line inscription. 
The word was nuham; its definition, 

the name of a bird of a reddish colour reeem> 
bling a goose.” Observing no fewer than three 
examples of this inscription, taken from different 
rocks, the contents promised to be answerably 


in Ell) sigolfim CoUigit ad ar, coittmtl) nKnxit> Srawfng totaarit 
r til* vet; 4«UoQ «r the £g;ptiaa fbvler 
ia th* vood.cofc vbo utobM ud towerdi Kim the wMjsded «Dd 

gdm* inch to left b*od> vhile b« dm* to throv.stiek at Mben vith 
bia ri(ht It ia «BTioua thus to Sod, in an Egjf clan ecen*. bo eompleie 
*B espocition ef a diffieoli, and lutbarto mi^erpret*^ 

Scripture. 
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important, or at least to throw light upon the 
opening word. The anticipation was fully jus¬ 
tified. The second word was or 
hahar^ &aAan, ^^the sea; marine, maritime; of 
or from the sea.’* Theee readings recalled to 
mind a passage in the Book of Kumbers, with 
which they so remarkably coincide x “ And there 
went forth a wind from the Lord, and brought 
salu from the sea." K the inscriptions be com¬ 
memorative of the miracle, the words mdutm 
bdhari, nuhams foom the sea, espUin the ob¬ 
scure Hebrew term salu^ by showing the 
miraculous supply to have consisted of docks, 
not of quails, but of the casarca, or ruddy goose, 
— a bird of the goose species, but of stork-like 
height. It is thus described: “ The casarca, or 
ruddy goose, is larger than a mallard, and seems 
even larger than it really is, from the length of 
wing, and standing high on its legs; the neck 
encircled with a collar of black, inclining to deep 
rufous on the throat; the breast and tides are 
pale rufous; the legs long and black. This 
species is found in all the southern parts of 
Russia and Siberia in plenty. In winter it 
migrates into India, and returns northward in 
spring. The flesh is thought very good food."* 


Sae^L Brit v(. Aosar. 
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Ko. ni. 





Tb* nd d«M€ (fron) tbs m* 
lAStUig tbe psopU M( os U than. 


o'Ti-oyu 




(•W 




u 


Tb« red 94«M lecead Lfi’cua] tbe Ms 
lAMtBg tto peepte d«vow tiil aoasb^ U left. 


No. V. 


is r‘ ^ 


lAMQng tSjTpsopXe 


Uce.Me 


lirpUtiaD. 
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^ II' ^^v^AnddUbb'rd rwottMiCfiiiMM/’* 


I <nt«ori.n(*«, trvaMflriMmr <• 


ilie 




U ) M. «J«j (4MU ftiiti dMUsavO. 

lefUrnM whl) OmIkM ajiy cblfig (lunlof alter. 

Op, im. Pdpulat; plAa. '< Tf Peapla” 




rtU, 7<nM«r«r]| (ti Matdt uaa re i rrnrf arw. 

7me*(e^ la «atle| «f eM dunci npaUlfp •f 


•w 

Ajl ,«/»■, 1 , 4 . BdH. reMnt.*Uoapi 9 t.utalMli»)lqgi« fMrit. 

* Bviftd, diTMrifl|< ««uwiitt(, erill KMbiOf I* UA. 



Id 

r 


MM, 9»9l«ni»rul(e«*a. «1ti)fMd. 


• Ctfi tbe t«« birda 1e Ue TrtbUcpMb. vUfih 9«er Uka* fer ««rleh«. b* 
r«br«aBUeebi«( tbe B«b«ei, or lo»«>hKo4 red |«oMt K m, tberlUiirtrotr lb* 
tolroelft 

r Sfeat^ig ^ fl*M> n*** b OB eireaniM e( eaefraiv bot««B AU dalbhlM, 

•btf A* fW B foaee ef tfao i / i W Hkt loddr sm**. 
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The completion of the decypherment of this 
triple inscription* it will now be seen, corro¬ 
borates the idea indicated by its first line: 
namely, that, whether the casarca, or a bird 
similar in kind from Egypt, was intended by the 
so/u of Moses, or nukam of the Wady Mokatteb, 
the miracle of the feathered fowls is here 
intended and recorded. 

If the two great difficulties opposed to the 
idea of the salu of Moses signifying qnuls, be 
now examined by the light thns obt^ed 
Sinw, both will be found to disappear. For, first, 


* Tbe tbrM inceri^lons o1>«losfl7 moid oo» lod (he eeaie thisf \ 
u Beer, b; plerieg tbeu id ]iuup09iH»o, bu eDrrectl; p«Tedved esd 
•dnrttcd« while (ho eocaplete identity In ollthne In (he first !iii^ «oe»> 
bloee ifUh (he sireuiostaotaii nnMionar lo eocb, of (ho eecood lioe, in o 
vAj (« fiTe poeolui Ihtee to the evideaees of tbie deOTphertnenb In 
tbs inscrJpiioo No. 4Sh (he breeh between (be first t*o ebmaien 
luirldrt^ out the first le be ihe Hebrew 3, fixes (he true reediof of (be 
first «rord, tu wblcli tbe eootmuoue line ui Koe. 46, d?? uijht 

Mherwise hs*e resdared leas eerlem. But tbe SMMtd Ibe, opotoeg as 
it does So all with tbe ante werA ood eloeing lo each with s different 
word (uoleas (be ebarseters be defective} is eery striking. For (be tbree 
cloeingwords. If rutd J ^ ^ reAa,*?^ > ^ I «r «ra* 
or erOn, era ritoSar is fbeoh eseb of theco danotiog 

the one ides of gieedines and repleUoD: Parseversvit <« edeids 

DM re, PstsetetsDce is Mftv ^ ^>• Edit, Toraric, 

ebenmpat W ailui veSgevsi £adsg, doreuriag, eeBSuniag, larHi 

MaUag wd* and \jy Beplscua fUit «ibo, Bepleto wOfi/beefi 

• TbIi«MdrM6* ^ 6f«j»as7«(BAd eolrferiba rowel potBi.e(le 

tbe RiMIfi] cat E (Drew. I wMld retaark bwe, ef (lie Sladcle leitflplicAa fmMif, 
OutBHV Of Qiarowela appear teSaebarce (be eflseeDlref Ike Hebrew vowel pelau. 
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the flesh of the goose is as peculiarly adapted for 
the process of drymg, as that of the quail is 
unfitted for it; and might be hardened, instead 
of corrupted, by exposure to the sun. And, se¬ 
condly, “with reference to the enormous supply of 
“ ten homers," collected in two days and a night 
by a single man, the magnitude even of the 
ruddy goose, contrasted with that of the quail, 
substitutes an easy probability for a physical 
impossibility; since the latter hypothesis would 
imply a slaughter of, perhaps, twenty thousand 
quails, where the former would not require one 
tenth, perhaps not one twentieth, of the number. 
It may deserve notice, in connection with the 
latter possibility, that the Indians on the Hudson 
river are known to average as many as two hun¬ 
dred geese in a day brought down by thdr guns, 
without any of the advantages providentially 
afforded to the Israelites. • 

But the light apparently thrown on this great 
miracle of the Esode, by the Wady Mokatteh 
inscriprions, is further important, as most satis- 
&ctoriIy explaining a text which has perplexed 
a li the cornmentators, and of which no satisfac¬ 
tory explanation h&s yet been given. The reader 
will probably antidpate my reference to Numb, 
xi. Sl.t “And there went forth a wind ftom the 
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Lord, and brought $ahx from the sea, and let 
them tall by the camp, as it were a day’s journey 
on this aide^ and as it were a day's journey 
on the other side, round about the camp; and, 
as it were, two euhiis upon the iace of the 
earth." The extravagant supposition entertained 
by some, regar^g this most di'fficult text, viz. 
that, by the expression “ two cubits high upon 
the face of the earth," we are to understand that 
the birds lay Eterally piled one upon another, to 
the depth of between three and four feet, over 
an area, on all sides, of from twenty to thirty 
miles, carries with it its own confutation. For, 
without questioning its possibility, if God so 
willed, such a supply would have proviaoned, 
not millions only, but tens of millions, and must 
have caused pes^ence instead of plenty among 
two iruJlioDs of people. The palpable absurdity 
of a literal interpretatiou of the passage, under¬ 
stood in any sense of quails, has betrayed others 
into modes of evadmg the difficulty scarcely less 
absurd. The most curious is that originating 
with Josephus, who understood the phrase “ two 
cubits high upon the face of the earth,” to have 
reference to the height at which, in their ex¬ 
hausted state, they flew above the ground, so as 
to be within easy reach of the Israehtes, viz. two 
cubits, or between three and four feet. From 
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attempts Hike these, we tom to the clear and 
eaa^ litsral interpretation of this text, supplied 
1:^ the substitution, authorized by the foregoing 
Sin^tic inscriptions, ai the rendering of the 
Hebrew satut for jwaiZs, of red geese. For the 
height of the casarca, or longdegged red goose, 
is stated by naturalists at three feet and a half, 
or precisely the Scriptural admeasurement of two 
cubits; and this quaefio veaatissima, thua lite- 
raUy understood, proves to have reference, neither 
to the depth at which the birds lay upon the 
ground, nor to the height at which they flew 
above it, but simply to the etature of ike stork'Hke 
red goosef as described in the Encyclopsedia 
Britannica.'’ 

In corroboration of the light thus reflected 
from the rocks of Sinai upon this miracle, I 
would conclude this topic with, perhaps, the 
most striking illustration from natural history 
that a Scripture miracle has ever yet received. 
This, at least, it proves, if nothing more, that, 
of all feathered fowls, the anas tribe was that 
best suited, not only to supply the Israelites 
with abundant and curable food, but to offer 
themselves to their captors an easy and stupifled 
prey. “ The bemiche (one of the many species 
of the anas or anser) is of a brown colour, with 
the head, neck, and breast black, and a white 
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coU&r. These bir^ li^e the bem&cles, frequent 
our coasts in winter, and are particularly plen¬ 
tiful} at ^znes, on those of Holland and Ireland, 
where they are taken in nets, placed across the 
rivers. In some seasons, they have resorted 
to the coasts of Picardy, in France, in such pro¬ 
digious £ocks, as to prove a pest to the inha¬ 
bitants; especially in the winter of the year 
1740, when these birds destroyed all the com 
near the sea-coasts, by tearing it up by the roots. 
A general war was, for this reason, declared 
agdnst them, and carried on in earnest bg 
knocking them on the head with dube; but their 
numbers were so prodigiouSy that this availed but 
little. Kor were the inhabitants relieved fmm 
this scourge, the north toind, which had brought 
themf ceased to blow, when they took leave.” • 

It is only to transfer this scene to the coast of 
Sinai, and all the m^ circumstances of the 
Scripture miracle seem to rise before us. 


Sei 07 eL Brit. 
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THE EOCK IN eOBEB f OR THE MUEMUE- 
INOS MIRACLE AT MEIUEAH. 


(Szod, zm 1—7.) 

In the outline of the well of Marah (now iin 
Howara), in Mr. Gray’s inscription, No, 59., we 
have already seen that it was a pracrice of the 
authors of the Sinaitic inscriptions, occasionally 
at least, to draw the localises of the events of 
the Exode which they record. The rude fidelity 
of this ontJine is, further, some warrant for the 
belief that, if they, meant similarly to design 
other localities or objects, their representarions, 
however mde, would be correct as to the forms; 
enough so, at least, to give a just idea of them. 
This impression justified more attention to other 
rude outlines, apparently of rock or water, in the 
inscriptions of Gray and Beer, than otherwise they 
could have claimed. Among these was partiou- 
larly noticeable an appearance of detached rock, 
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in Gray, No. 52. Whether so inteoded or not, 
its form might very well represent one of those 
shivered rocks, which travellers describe as lying 
scattered in the vallles of Mount Sin^. No 
inference, however, was drawn from this outline, 
until decypherment of the short and. clear in- 
scriptdon seemed to identify it vrith the rock and 
miracle of Meribah. Another and shorter in* 
scription (Gray, 50.), abo accompanied by a 
sketch seemingly of rock or water, on decypher- 
ment, proved to relate to the same event. They 
are given, accordingly, together. 

If there was design in the outline, there arises 
a f^r presumption that, in this shivered pinnacle, 
we may have the true form of the rock of 
Meribah, an irregular cone. If so, it certunly 
is not the same with that near Mount St. Catha¬ 
rine, called “ the stone of Moses,” which is cubical, 
not conical; hmng described by Shaw as “ about 
six yards square,” and by Burckhardt, as" about 
twelve feet high, of an irregular shape, approach¬ 
ing to a cube.” The clmm of this rock seems 
disposed of by the remark of Burckhardt, that 
the Upper Sinai, in which it lies, abounds with 
springs, some of which are close to this stone. 
If the rock of Meribah he still in existence, it 
may yet possibly be identified by its form, from 
Gray, No. 52. 
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These notices of Merihah will now be corrobo* 
rated hy an inscription of clearer imprt, and a 
higher strain, recording, as read by the alphabet 
here used, the immediate sequel of that miracle. 


1 
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THIS voica or Israel 


No. VI 


StMWi 

pwbet< 


Ouv, M. 



Tbo P(»plQ (b« hud »toB« «acUt4* with ««uj* 

unnaB^, 


No.vn. 


OlAV.SO. 







Th« hard rock wwar 4 graat mncle. 


" Huai. u.7^)S> PkInfU.niBduh.$ 
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PliM* "ItePaejlA" 


M I ^ J Puru <Mr a Buobi dunn. 

• ^ *^* am, Cof Mt ^la. A bud ft^6i C 


CofVm vbM'* 



. .Ai. BrpIvtllMuiM. &(a4t«»(tb«»Uf. 

% / PntplaavltfBiibaa^iafioeb PnviMter, 

(Pnwlftg of rodi« ¥wfM ?3 


^ ^ ^ mnaf. 


ill 


iiijy 




lM4k, ImM dum. SUuai P«U’4. 

* 


.hDdwn. 


A nek." 



gif, mA Afa. '' Wata," 



jAi» AiCAayflI.mf/Ui. Baraa^aaKalri.,^ 

^ ^ AfMtad aeadaAiI cUn|. 
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BATTLE OF REPHIDIM: FIGUBE OF MOSES 
WTTH UPLIFTED HANDS. 


(EkwI. iviL 

The significancy of the rude figarea and out* 
lines in the SinaStic inscriptions, and their close 
connection with the sense, had been 
established from Mr. Gray's collecdon, before I 
had seen that of Prof. Beer. When, accordingly, 
in his “ Century,” I opened upon an inscription 
upon the rock, “ in a situation cow inaccessible,” 
which had been partially given only by Gray, 
containing, above, a single line in the unknown 
characters *, and a man standing over it mth 
uplifted h^dsf, the whole inscribed in the outline 
of a great stone, 1 felt the probability stood high 
that the inscription contmed a record of a cor* 
responding event of the Esode. The attitude of 


* Tb« t*Tb«rous Cmk sonvied uBderiusaUi tUa ]ia«» U m obviouily 
• •upci'fttation, ij to be uowortbj of note or eonoMOb Ibe Stfeoeoio 
Owofu, Omot, lO as exeeptioxtj boeeuM U bidicetaa e^o»<»JtfaAo» 
■rfan <Un Ar tbCM niptftSdidoai. 

f Tin* pro^emimaitj xjiobol Ij t oonRDoapleoe u SfUi: 

SniMi—aeaui «d oodoa tolleiH««.'*~Fc(ri lotrod. p. eiL Wbet« 
<orraborMioa of tb« ethet proeS of dan^aod allusloo, bore, to Uota* •( 
KophidiiD 1 
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the figure pointed towards one ©rent; hut the 
inference was to be drawn, not from the figure, 
but fr’om the decypherment. The inscription 
was decyphered by the alphabet previously con¬ 
structed from experiments > and proved to be the 
record of the battle of Rephidim, with the figure 
of Moses with uplifted hands,* and the names of 
Aaron and Hur, his supporters, with mention of 
the stone, and apparently the delineation of its 
form. 

* lYi* StuSiie ifwriptmu ^ee proved of ongcA. U is ob- 

riou* ihK tor fnctoritl nprtMOtMim* Ibund acaoog tbsn, agrctiiig 
viUi gmt «T«nu of a« Exedo, toquiro aa gQiliority M Se^gMd agte^ 
oeatti ^ieb otherwise tho; eoutd not pVHtnt . Xltor b«oome, in i«t. 
aids titd eorroborstioDs of SMn'bsrmeah vhenerer thcr are »eeoaptJU«d 
hj ioKriptions. 
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No. vm. 


Bbi, 10. s. 



PnT^tiiiurteOod th«propbet birO. S9«4t ftoo«Cbii)baiid«ca*UUklBSAH^fi«f. 
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^ ^ 0 M». lanarlt, reg«rU CrMtih CaovAntU M Drwm ctmAM. 

‘^u P«tn laaruk , 

<r, durtulcMiQBA^tCMUfr/r*. 

*«»► **»o< 

jbt Hur. 


*'Hart aftiwoMiXa saw).” 

MNm*. IWH»(I.-Iiai« 


foeHl <teUi foliii, d^M^m ma. * 
CuiaUag propfJa^ M htrl. 


>6> I-'' 
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MIRACLE AT THE EOCK OF MXErBAH 
E^APESH. 

Two great events of the Exode, the miraculous 
supplies of water &om the rocks of Meribah, and 
of Meribah Sadesb, although separated hy a space 
of forty years, ore so identified with each other by 
their common name, and by the corresponding 
nature of the miracles, that they come natnrally 
under the same head. The occurrence in the 
neighbourhood of Mount SiuM, of a prominent 
record of the one, if it did not raise, at least 
countenanced, the hope, that there might exist, 
also, some similar record of the other. It was 
not, however, with any such anticipation that 
I entered on the decypherment of the two-line 
inscription, of which the original and its inter¬ 
pretation are submitted in the next two pages. 
It was resolved into words, and its characters 
read, upon the principles already estahlished hy a 
long triun of experiments, some results of which 
are before the reader in preceding pages. The 
words nasif Striking with a sticky 
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sachar, Th^ great rocky md, IToufs 
toaieTf havn. Falling from above, following 
in immediate aacceesioD, pointed^ indeed^ signi¬ 
ficantly towards one or otber of those mbaclee j 
but were, at first, identified with that of Meribeh. 
The remaining words of the inscription, however, 
so differed from the drcumstances of that event, 
and so harmonized with those of the miracle at 
Meribah Eadesh, in the Last year of the Esode, 
as to place it, to my conviction, beyond doubt, 
that this was the event here commemorated. 
Without further remark, I leave the document, 
with its scriptural illnstrations, to the judgment 
of the reader. 
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No. IX. 



Ctet,«. 1 . 





j-#£ 


tf) 


Tb« el04u«nt ftpstkar* •trikn Cb« rock flow* forth lh9 vaUr falttn^ ^*m 

■Th* el09uABt iMAKrT* towlrur the b‘*i Cukes hu rad In hie haod f raaounda 
the wock rack. 


• “ 4i>4 ilM Ur« mta tm Mmm, mfat- T»^ ti» ra« «)d (etkv ekoi (he 
MMher, (hM isd A<rM ihv MIM*, iM pm* b«bf«OM<r 

•T«: eM ■ ikUl fM kna ah ■■«>»< me Otes •MtkMat (tmti w om« mb* bp ti 
•tkooShBI (!*•»* cMpecetfcsM ttNtMtM* dnak. AedHaNWfk 
tterad frBB>rfa*eiwI^.M a* (;«■>■"Ml >li>. Irl Wtrw iM jam iMip-al 
(MeMfiMKlM «0piawbtfof«UBPMk.4B< A* Mil «•»(«•, HaiMVMMMac 

PMMMBWfibiMAnBB; Md ft* —W»» wH tfcMdotlTt Md UBM Mm i llm i 

dnBh.aMcMiraMMaM6.''-.A<toa«i. f-l». 

” Aad tfMB nu ml^tr M iMrAstd hdMd*.*'— iett, tJ. SS. 
t '* And iheu iBaU Bt* tail rad M Oiioe hwid.*’ — SmI. I«. 17. 

“ And v«m Bide hiM «w MiM ¥* Md Bww* IV MraL'-SMl. xnlr.». 
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C BU^uBKaedfitrtatmw. 

TS«tloqual*9dikll(Kl«M«f. 


uilt f •nuutb « ■ ■ ■*- ^ nfrinr. Tlini*nt: iflr‘< 

teclkn. AMckiAiuA 


I xi r*~ M-iT ^ MiOkar» lof v( luvSL ?eln; M«p(i1u. 

ApWaoM. AroA. 


' 1 'i 

T jt 

(<«Ai, RuICcgwL Flm dtf 

^ fv\ kvf, I>«rid1t, M«w(a fUH n »>!»• 

7 1,^' KJ) ralll«(.4«M«>db(rrm«h«l|hL 

W 9 4£*« 0|iM, B(o««fnitedUCTtt*of«». 

’ ' •I^KmndikllBjl e*^r. 

Cy,61 

J M U ^c< PrdM^i oanubMQhn (tm. 

HeutubbMAfrCbliUkaad. 

dl Ml, So*ai|)«e»r ^ 

m wi 7 utiaw 

T)Mmf(4«f«NCk! ^nlMrV »bCT Wroct 


AmIma rati, 

kaap^xglt bavadAewB. 
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But where the miracles of Moses are so re* 
peatedly chronicled in these inscriptions, and his 
scriptural character so justly preserved in this 
last, as “ a man mighty in word and in deed/’ it 
night seem not unreasonable to espect some 
mention of him by name. It was not, however, 
Tinder the influence of any such previous im¬ 
pression, but rimply in the prosecurion of ez- 
perimental analysis of the inscriptions, that I 
discovered in Grray, No. 170., and in Beer, No. 27., 
two clear occurrences of the proper name, Moiisi 
or ^oses: I say clear occurrences, because the cha¬ 
racters of the name are clear*, and the contests 
of the two inscriptions harmonize roost happily 
with its introduction; each supplying, in a 
leading point of the life of Moses, the dignus 
vindice nodits. Here again, without further 
retnark, I submit the two records. 


* In the tee«rul«r tiie two inseriptiOBi. p. IS9. it* riniiivit; between 
tbe maiMl b, is oot more Unn ttast vbkh subuns beiweco the eorrcspood. 
in^ Aratno character*. ^ and wbieh are often confbuoded. 6ane> 
Till; speaking, thara is about tbc nna lo oontoiioii of lettots at 

Sinai, as is ibe Hebraw sSmtlais. This must alvajs be attended to and 
sHoired for. 
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ROCK op VEPIRAW KADESH. 
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No. Z. 


Oiir. in. 


0‘Pii\5)6lUJ= 
/ iirfi<</^q</h?x S)iiS1 7 




^i 3 






'□}«?«cpU Moms piwoketb t« i^o «&>«•, 

CAtJ ibcvwvvpnDgvwuittfQ Um pMpl«mlBth kgaiMt Jabcrsb 
CTTUg OAt. 
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hiy 

D17. ^ te, Paftrtufi »Mb. «*Tb«Pea|>te.*’ 

;ksi6 

•Mrtf. UOHI. 

n? 

•A, Imd, fCm< Mlsn»n. 

(. Tote«iv7> U b«««u4, u )m bdlfBak 

1)6^ 

^i, ftM«il, C*l0lt««ft4<eW.<*tllR,M«ltf. 

C RckMlitikM. (MM0, wAarM. 


A4uitbiada«1tloeia*. 

‘ Aloalltf iMusdl^vitfe vaUr. 

i-iT/Sl 

^\, «*«»» Tr«Unwi. W«nG«. 


Oy, ^•^ P«»ulM. *• Tba 


rsiMj, TntotoaMt lUlklfeat. 

/J‘ 

i las, it^oaak. 1 7,1 Ba «uio«, Paaaoa, 

Ll^S bnoMb.* ^ 


• brpoMwu. 


CIwuHe. OwouriOA, <i«»eraw. 
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No. XL 


Biu, IT. 



TteedldflbU*ai7bMudl««»Cmbl«d.'’.^l>si. 7. 
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Qp. ^*1 Pof^lu. ” Tb« Notitr." 

vEy 

'^93. BralMti. '‘Abi^anliraV' 

AalbiB. * Ao ■•.'* 

j=i) 

letri. BaelRiBftill r4«. 

** iMOieumtjbM.'’ 


«ar, MordaxMau. AM(Ui«(«w>. 

6 o 

D'S> “Tbamtm." 

/S'tT 

«M. n&o, Mfl»A 

V? 

>•« AianlL^ e»«Acfa. 

Tan^fVikn/ietflvmkkf. 

/ Cl 

L^|l» I'm, JAorah. ^'Rm «Um, hr^o>«aM*i 
RtfMOA. 

BMnCi RiHaae*: ?«r> 

** HafMHVi. • wn uMd 
tn^M d<w*t« «t «iia 
THwiy 


K 
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THE PLAGUE OP FIEET SERPENTS. 

Amidst so man^ rocordsof Mosaic naracles 
of mercy, is it probable that the miracles of 
judgment should be altogether overlooked ? This 
is a question which may be fairly asked j and it 
can be answered satisfactorily. For the last 
great miracle of the Esode, on the Arabian side 
of Jordan, the plague of tbe fiery serpents, as 
will DOW be shown, is represented pictorially 
upon the rocks of Sinai, accompanied by an in¬ 
scription in four fines, which I will venture to 
Bay beforehand contMos every element of proof 
that could be demanded or desired, for the pur¬ 
poses of clear and concludve decypherment. For 
these purposes, the first of all requisites un¬ 
questionably is, the coexistence, in the same 
monument, of pictures of animals^ or other ob¬ 
jects, with their names, noun substantives, in 
written characters beside them. This requitite, 
I am prepared to show, is found, not once only, 
but several times, in the inscription to which we 
wifi now come. Another detideratum of scarcely 
less prominence, and of nearly equal conclusive¬ 
ness, is the occurrence, in any inscription of this 
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nature, of a series of words, whi<^, in the process 
of decipherment, consistently and consecutively 
tell the knoion story of the picture. Where 
these two requisites are found united, the nature 
of the proof, if arrived at by experiment, is self- 
evidently us complete, not only as can be desired, 
but as can be conceived. 

Now 1 am prepared to show that all the three 
requisites are to be found in the pictorial in¬ 
scription about to be submitted. For, 1. we 
have, here, the picture of a serpent, in the act of 
descending upon a prostrate victim from above; 
the curling folds of the reptile running down the 
whole length of the inscription, os though to 
mark out to the eye its connection with it. 
2. We have the name serpent twice, and in two 
different words. And 3. we have a full descrip* 
tion of the action represented by the falling 
serpent, and of the mode in which the creature, 
as described by all naturalists, entangles, and 
masters his prey. 

Having thus called the attention of the reader 
to the mmn points of its contents, I leave this 
record of the last judimal miracle of the Exode to 
answer for itself. 
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No. XXL 




X xyyfiAhJf’ 

R«efc: asfamttf potfMU n* MrTianiUwf*ar*rw« lltsit ftc«rM MAodja^aa 

dw Ausnetarkid +, k) 4 kctm«i bafBra cka («•< ba(«». 



y, 



DmT)^ o& F«opl* («• ttr^ MrpcaU. 

IllMiDg tQjdCbB^ vebum bsnldi «f iwttt tbi7 kill 
th6 Paepla prc«0*atua9 «b Uuir Mck cvlDg in (bids 
9V7 i>iM TdUBd daiMadjBg on bsarin^ doAoctioo. 
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*|S1] 

XJi MA Par<lMh,alilo«a4lt. 


DPi Vultulio»fBgii, flaMi PopuSu 

t ** Tbo Foepla.’’ 

V^i 

Am*, raporan Mt. I'TribMpanaMib 

HwblogAowB upea iMooBBoTO. 

VI 

a«CaA SBponi. “Tb* a«p«8e.’' 

u; 

ir, ftrMe. 

UD 

6h 

V' B(afta« (• 

M0I. VoMatQ luaUIB, IcdiTc lofiarit 
r IttlbcBag. inuayBt. aUb poiapo. 

3 

Ti Kuaduaonb. 

V IlMonca eTAaMft. 

61 

a\J, fiMw, lolMaaJk 

r ’ Kui*. 


jmti DQ. Aa, ?I*M: Poauiu 

r^’ - Tim »>54fc" 

prj// 

, s)^« a«*afe« Corlwti. a(r»>riiTo m)e Aoraiv 
' Pro«ftda« *•»»•« MbUMoK. 

XT 

anpofc “Tbo**€»«*'• 


M«r. T.MUtu fob. M obroM*. iapUeuh pBarfi ot bml 
^ ' tttrmraetdm. 

Wlaiina nuM t» pRMnM one. 

16^ 

r«iaA BuparrMlr lia: mKWb )ear«Bi 

Comaf Avm ^.Mvn(AaanMtoa 


* Tba A&vi of il»B ioanlptM l> roeBiUrIf •onby of BOtJae Ift Uo cxsapfet 
oji’kad vlU) utenUj, i( H jrftluly otajiMMat Hafera* i. 
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Ko. XIU. 

GbT, 




vnMttilft. OMrrT» tb» 0 Ttla» )«<m 


</ 

jJts-j 4-— 

jy 

^AJ 


TbQ PcoiMe 

aubUA oa » pole creotto^ a oUadaid ■ 
tbe aale aerpebt 807 «f moU«a brtM. 

Tie people look tew>j8e tke 6re 
bo«6ag tbaEoee^eca dewn toiagbt Vf en e*U thUis o flte op 
(M BiDM {ta« BetoreviK 


* Tfi« Hneet non ecTM »a»eB8fnaM) (tef4ertf> Ti 
OMsn NMmlr opse tbe putO tatKiM t* lb* tcieeb af 
0«(4* U FBilM. Bel •» nisiple,«urteoilr JIliwraBTe ef 
" tM MWMt." U AM flna hr C«l Uewd Viit. 

itf ««4b, " ?.&: vbM* (b* bM«aia« 

eevM kf* toOM Ml«f MMof IM«rM Maadart, Mlb rbe 
aajaameaa k. 

iPa«^ aeiaUk aseifcar fWik eVp *^1^ Unurpeei Is 
ea4<. U1* raraikiepl* «faa( ia>» — —f** «< oooir Oi 
■f Oea^wen lra*Mlw. Ua UUaraen* 

atai ihaaundareafilta'WwasMrfaMP'’ 
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hii= 

y6y 

V 

n\>~^ 

jJ 6 


1 


OV« M, P»p4Uis: flqta 
ICy. SuUpuk, fuUk. gtumgfcf, 

(UlftL 

SwTplarBf, gfo^ttr, «IMi • btffe e\lnf, • 
Ctfaao, tp«(. 

BroUe fci<u«a. a ttsitfird. 

9a^ timai. Sari»aBa mu, A nila isfwtb 

.^1 luf*, ?N»>SnU. CalM fMrlllflnMM. 

^ ' A Ut« ««•] «f Art. FcfOrtiB bairttBi la iha 


iij 


kcom. 


JeJt AMva, £* iKiallo. Kakaabraw. 

Op, y, 4ai. P«falu. Tto PMpla, 
//<,3 jy^ •». CooipaUi 4 m. ie^oUiat l*t An. 


Htim. 

Ckthud, 


Sv I J ttMoU, BiiW1laTtL4«n1ilUMM,««m* 

J I ^ ' HgaUaf Mn*«((l«wl(v 4»*o tl 

I in 1 a.X** moAd. Mti»A(«tnaie«A«a1i. 

/ ' Parfuod^MaaavlICbCDg. 

X<^ 6 ’^?s^, 7 icss£?s:sr.~. 

(\ f Yii' S.T.. 

IJ BKMmk "TbeHMire**." 


K 4 
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Much learned research has been devoted by 
commentators to the question, as to the par- 
ticular spedes of serpent employed in this 
judicial lairacle. The alluaious in Isaiah to 
“the fiery flying serpent,'’ have been not unna¬ 
turally understood as having reference to this 
plague. And Boehart and others, taking the 
words of the Prophet literally, have collected 
authorities for the existence, in Egypt and other 
parts, of serpents with wings j especially a kind 
called the saraph. By D. Calmet, however, 
the properties of the Akousias or Jaculus, a 
serpent of such muscular power and velocity 
that it seems to fly, are thought to answer suffi¬ 
ciently, both to the Prophet’s description, and 
to the circumstances of the miracle at Kadesh 
Barnea. The Siaaatip. inscriptions now, at 
length, come in to reflect thdr light upon the 
point at issue* And, if they bo admitted as 
authority, “ the fiery serpents" of the Exode 
were destitute of wings. At least, no repre¬ 
sentation of a winged serpent has been found 
upon the rocks of Sinai; and the spedmen in 
Gray, No. J^S., is evidently that of a snake of the 
jaculns kind, springing or flying in virtue of its 
great muscular power, Happily I am enabled, 
now, to produce recent authority, in proof that this 
representation contains the truth of the case, as 


I 
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mpcct$ tlie ]&dt great miracle of judgosent upon 
in the wilderness. The Journal of the 
late Captain Frazer, to which the reader is 
already indebted, contams a passage which, at 
once, throws light upon the Mossuc mirade, and 
establishes the authority, as an illustration of it, 
of the representation of the fiery serpent. “ Ras 
Wady Rasalc. At 3 h. 28 m., a little «ccite- 
merit was got up among the caravan, by tlic 
appearance of a hannish or snake in our path, of 
the adder species.* He was soon killed. This 
interested me, as it vas in the cawtiry u;g xo&re 
approaching ihat the Israditee toere htUen hy ser¬ 
pents. Twellop (his Shiekh) and all the Arabs 
declare, that tiiere is a serpent that fiies, called 
* Hannisli Tohyar,’ Flyhxg snakes and that Utey 
are numerous in the mountains here, during dte hot 
weather. They are about three feet long, 
are very venomous, the bite being deadly. The 
only >vay of catching them is to shoot them, or 
throw a cloak over them. They come sometimes 
into the valleys. Mohammed Ali told me that 
he had seen them in the Hedjaz, sHmming tlis 
ground likejlying fish. They have no wisigs, but 
Tnake great springs. Twellop confirms this. They 
have very small heads, and are of the colour of 


* ** Tbft 9'pt^i omI SObc sorpont** /fiia/t tit, (v 
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tlie ground." (MS~ Joum.) Let the feet, and 
the description, be compared with the serpent 
delineated in Gray, No. 83., and it may he left to 
the reader to draw his own conclusion. 


liJSORIPTlONS BEPRESENTrN& ISEABL TODEB 
THE mA.(5E OF AN ASS, OR WILD ASS. 

The constant recorreuce, both of the word 
ramah (or the ass Idcketh), and of the figure 
of this animal upon the rocks of Sin^, will 
^rly justify an expectation that the name, or 
names, for the aas, or the wild ass, noun-sub¬ 
stantives, would be found in other inscriptions. 
The expectation will not be disappointed. Men¬ 
tion of this animal, as the symbol of rebellious 
Israel, is introduced again and again, under one 
or other of his many Arabic names j as 


GLOSSARY or PLATE Vt 

TM Poopls P«tulnu 
^ f. thapwpteavUiu.* 
MDfdJoK. 

ttfuJ ’«*«*» flbtWnJ." 

• Rr He 4$tki <trretf>aniit4 wM M$ let^i •(< frmlttpfrft. 
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No. XIV. 

C.7J, 

m. 

^5>'5a.^? 'od.CM 

) CJ 



Tb« P*opk * *lU wi. Tfi« Pwpic wutdcicOt Lo «iid fro. 

Na XV. 


« n. }«. 

atr 5 tu> 



TiM people «)»BdCT«Uk M ttd fro. 
ib«peo{ile» 


No. XVI. 

• at. C.7S. 

J fi'^TUU 



Poople waA^cKVbto oflfro 
the poeple k wtM M*. 

* Thr tim ftmt ef tb» w arc fr bt t«*fiAcriwioiViiUrfly )• Ibcu Hwittnil iatnirUon*. 
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hamar^ mam, \y, fara, h6ait, 

dir, &c. As this cumulative evidence is of 
groat force and importance, both as illustmting 
the term ramahy and as authcn’^cating the 
powers of so many characters of the Sinaitic 
alphabet, I shall now lay before the reader some 
of the prindpal inscriptions in which this em¬ 
blem of Israel is found, under one or other of 
the above names. 

Among these inscriptions, the three which 
immediately precede are peculiarly valuable; be¬ 
cause they present three occurrences of the word 
OT Jus-, himar or Aumr, an ass or he*ass, in 
the same characters, characters of known forms ^ 
and because they present, also, three double 
occurrences of the initial word, The People, 
written, alternately, with the initial ain oma- » 
mented with side-scrokes, and with the simple 
and acknowledged Hebrew ain. The amount 
of f-bU evidence is self-evident; it is that of a 
“ three-foM cord.” The shortness and simplicity 
of the inscriptions renders a glossary needless. 
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INSCRIPTIONS REPRESENTING ISRAEL UNDER 
THE IMAGE OF A RESTIVE CAMEL. 

The prophetic Scriptures, we have Been, re¬ 
present rebelUoud Israel under the double image 
of “a wild ass used to the wilderness,” and of 
** a swift dromedary traversing her ways.” And 
under the same two-fold iitiagexy we find her 
depicted upon the rocks of Sinai. The symbol 
of the camel, of frequent occurrence upon these 
rocks, is happily preserved in two pictorial 
inscriptions, of striking interest to the eye, and, 
as we will proceed now to show, of great import¬ 
ance to the evidences. 

The first of these inscriptions represents a 
restive young dromedary, led by a conductor, 
and in the very action described by Jeremiah, 
crossing from side to side, or “traversing her 
ways.” The second depicts an obstinate fall- 
grown camel, just broke loose from bis guide, 
the mouth open, the look sullen, ss though 
riveted to the ground on which be stands. 

The human figure in both pictures is evidently 
that of “one in authority,” for he bears in the 
right band a wand or sceptre terminating in a 
triangle, an emblem of highest import which 
might suggest and justify the thought, that he 


Sec the Mm/^wre, leading en an, nd » horse, in Fnatiaptecc. 
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who boars it may be no other thaii He who 
appeared unto Joshua “ with bis sword drawn 
in his hand," and announced himself “ as Captain 
of the Lord’s host.’' • 

The Legend of each inscrip^on corresponds with 
its device* It appears to symbolize ‘Uhe Angel 
of the Covenant,” who, alternately, controls and 
casts otf his disobedient People. “ The People of 
the Hebrews restrains with the rein Jehovah,” are 
the words of the first inscnplion; and the action 
agrees with the words, for the human figure is 
moving on, and compels the young camel to 
foUow. The People of the Hebrews casts off 
Jehovah,” is the awful wording of the second; 
and the acdon here also is in keepbg, for the 
r^n is thrown up, and the human figure, looking 
backwards, as though reproachfully, stands still. 
The attitude of the camel was at once recognized 
by a traveller in those parts, who observed on it, 
“That camel za a rosj^r. Once a camel puts 
hiiziself into that attitude, nothing can move 
him. He is abandoned to die where he stands.” 
What a picture of rebellious Israel, when her 
iniquity had come to the height, and her day of 
grace was past I 

But the subject of these two inscriptions is 
not more important in itself, than their opening 


* Joeli, T. U. 
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words are important to the evidences. The 
expresaon dm dmir, or dm dmran, ‘‘The People 
of the Tribes,*” or “ The People of the Hebrews " 
which first presents itself to us in these in scrip- 
rioixs, is a statement, in so many words, of their 
Israelitish oripn. The phrase occurs no less 
than, twelve times in the inscriptions already 
copied 't and, of course, is one of continual 
recurrence. I had read it, “ The People of the 
Tribes,” for several years; and had justly re¬ 
garded it in this sense, as evidence of the highest 
value. But it is only very recently that I dis¬ 
covered incidentally in Eichardson (what seems 
to have escaped the other lexicographers) that 
the plural dmran, aignifies, abo, “The 

Hebrews• apparently as being synonymous 
with the denomination “Tribes.” Either sense 
would he decisive for the Israelitish origin of the 
inscriptions; but both, united, seem to proclaim 
it trumpet-toDgued. I would add only, in this 
connection, that the word dmran, “ The 
Hebrews,” itself, occurs in Mr. Gray’s Sinaitic 
inscription, No. 119; and in connection, too, 
with Israel under the same image of a camel: 
*' The People a herd of camels feeds in the desert 
wantonly.” 

* Th* Hebrew*." 
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' IJa XVII. 

N«. II. 


slfhi/L • 


Tb« k«$U Mt T«pIeM wUbvMct 

People ketru Ml. 


Ko. xviir. 


Gk*r, Me. «0 



B«Bdmgtt«nack 
He biteu in ttia vUd tM. 


/ No. XIX. 

«MT. Ko. m. 

TbePe»pWklMmhafU)k«Uillli*(.in1d u«. 
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CO- |4fi, tm. Pdi«]u. *' TU t99plt:‘ 
tswnii Odi^. AwlUui. 


PpaHt, 

•»?/» DrtttUi*, 


r^1M(V| fr^ttaSf vM«. 


csp. ^S, ifl, Pe^uln. "TlwPwpl*.'' 

Jkr«i €«■«•(» AilmuiUral*. A »0d «a; a Situ au. 




intf, l.« Ul» |oBaii,i0T«L«aAA 

BosAlst, twlittTif, At ate*. 


f rM, BxmBjtIw44cu)4«Je(lo«OBot>MtMm, 

^ BurcUnK^^Wsfin v<br«kai»Ma4f»vf4r» 


fitn. Om(v« ubui iltrWScv. A vM i 


sy. im, Pofului. “ Th 6 p« 0 ^&'' 

MPr«*i Umlv 

V ' Ab«Mbln(»ivipf<i«o«0|iMtfr. 

mfi, A|10U, eCMdMBtlOM.fkM V)*«l(rF. 

" •^‘" AnM«, *Mane.«H« vlW. 

L 
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No. XX. 


Qa«v. Na. u. 

^ 1 y 

BMlda t)ib«<nrnialr laeSfum vHb Kidj acavardi: ana la dafwo^ and 
ibaechH’ aMilei a eiaw. 


00 liX£ ^ 

7b* &«opl« fl^twith Mch ottMs iA^lar. 



PrtiVi WtlklMOS'i B|7p, lit UHrt. Kb II I, 
It b 0>« Rpptbs fwa» «f ila^e dktc. 


No. XXI. 


Out, Kb 14 . 

ltoekip<*M. AtturWiai wklaaMeaB)«ll(n*d«lic«iMtbtfeaao« 

lAMrunsl It ibaMa af ihu. 


7b*PooplOftgnUdeau« carnal ebaa it vUbeoadoclor^TolbaJahoTib. 
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CV« tm. ‘'TIuPseiri*,*’ 

, M«i lo«1e»to IsImU AMrooC «t biln)e>. 
Kunull; «ae«isB(ri| ■» ■afoln. 




i 44 d*, Lvu*. LMlt ,«tt luOiert (emMi Mrittb 

Plir. Ti0r fhf, «84 Mculto »• ila«. 

* 1 Tt« p«^e me Of«» I X. 7 , 


Mouur tleM of tW oocaoMWoior* tiu hil Iks irw mm at Ikls MxL 
* fsyw/n — lanriSi'—<■< ] *UI totd rsfirBC ad tiinmni otaBtaM. U 

4SS«M* m MM sisrwtrvnc i sum hM rlBwiiy attatto 

••M WWMtla. »!«■ M pOMM BltlMif, W JMOSaS MOT JW—SH At. «(. 

mot iotmi— <go mA. 

lU «etm Mian CMMMm T*n. n4ar*, JocMisi tUm slfaMeu’*- tfw&fmt Hv 
RiM. stall, 1 


CSfS’ 4cti Papulua. '’^aPsapIs. 

( ■•'« iJ. t’n/Bi. UaRicMDeli Cai'>alttftalllwbinlawi«l*n«BD««i»> 
^ ^ ' Gmt nraeh. * <‘aAal MUM mM rlaldlaa on his 




A oaH pllsnt Jft4 flaUlac on hla pwUns. <Sa 


/0f. CHbanu art wiMm oias^vani) 


•y. 


irdai, Dvts, fenis Pint, ■Mn«. 




f Aa r k ty t. tfodulMda eatottn *oetn nun em/ttn emmaentm Aeitr. 
Slais wia asMim tMgo moBImiiv ^ Mn« 



7Bi 7tHa«att. 


Bm tsusa. ftnoM: HTPoituli 

A saMt< Ttnooain? Hrmusia. 


■ Tbt Ur«t D ibMadsd i« nirk Oia Aoobb 44, or O Jf 
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But the decjpherment of the short, and 
interpretative mscription at the head of the pre¬ 
ceding page, involves evidence beyond it of the 
very highest importance* It haa been already 
proved, by compariaon of all the forms of its 
first character, that the grand initial key-word 
of the Sinaitio inscriptions, by Beer converted 
into sd/em “ Peace,is no other than the Scrip¬ 
tural term, dm, “ The People.” The proof 
is doubled by the inscription now in question. 
Por this inscription commences with the initial 
word which characterizes these monuments; and 
the word is here illustrated by tioo Jigw‘e$ of men. 
The device, most clearly, is an e^^position of the 
legend. And the figures of mm represent, as 
no other symbol could represent, “God’s People 
Israel.” Were Professor Beer’s rendering cor¬ 
rect, and the initial word psocs, it would 

be rather a tingular way of keeping the peace, 
for the men are fighting { It is the peace of 
which the Psalmist speaks, “ When I speak unto 
them of peace, they make them ready to battle.” 

The importance of this key-word, which, what¬ 
ever might be its sense, tells self-evidently, from 
its position and incessant recurrence, upon the 
whole of these inscriptions, and must he the 
true key to their interpretation, — will Justify 
the introduction, here, of one more elucidation. 

Among the pictorial inscriptions from Sinai, 
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two have been ^vcn, each haviog for its device 
the figure of a camel, led by a conductor. Both 
commencoy alike, with the initial word, which 
Beer renders peachy and the present wiiter, the 
peopU; conformably with our very difierent 
readings of the first character. Now happily 
there occurs a third example of th$ canxd^ with 
the initial word in dispute written upon its 
body; and in this instance, the initial character 
appears, not with side-strokes, but in its simple 
form, which is no other than that of the Hebrew 
letter din, as the reader shall be left to judge. 

NO.XXJZ- 



With this final illustration, I leave in the 
hands of my readers the word, which, all autho¬ 
rities are agreed, can alone determine the origin, 
and guide the interpretation, of the ^7Titten 
rocks of Sinu. 
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THE votes OF IS&iEL 


No.XXin. 

Out, St, 

lyviviy I 

LMMltOMt p«i<iet BMdoftatML 

ty 

Tbe PcoplA kiokeU kc m* 

Idiu k (Ml ktk^ «nct. 

No, XXIV, 

Gut, H«. 110. 

J5IS sprii 

j^- r' 

7%« Pe«pl« (Betcen Uko k (MB 

BkMOBk tRt^ is lUg'* * 7fihoTkA> 

NaXXV. 

^ y5/&^ 
isi'l5&yj) 

k'i 

Thk PMplk muttan like e (set 
Cilljtbe^hbM tobim Jobeteb. 











VROX THE SOCKS OF SINAI. 


Cap. 4 M.Pgp«)«a. "Tli^Pwvle." 


tv 


y Cildtra«u«j{iiu '* Tka wueucfe.'* 


Mter» PIllA^rtU. Goah'lttlr, PIMt 


>r, In MdM lonvcU. Bneua esaKltvK.* 

aiatatup«eUal*8*. d(anttg<t«a. 

• (^. ihatsKfllMaufudaiaaolM?} 


aD-t> ^ *'Tba Paafla.- 

jM, tir. Fraaurie (l*a esvllftt ftaatlt);, aisUariftf {ngea/}. 

r^> MBiafi K««tu aaittMnMOaKcMnaHne. 

^ riaUlstCMTaTM laU a^aBic V 

I 7M|J«li0*afe. fta> uUu« Panonat HnaUaoi. 


eay . tm. Fepulu. ** 7U 

jVj (Ar. Pranult era ainiMt BIaUw piM«(«k«A0«t> 
Liji T«Z0, V«orlt ad! w Atniaa. CaKdai amu bia. 
tto, Jabarab. 

u 4 
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TH£ VOICE OF ISBAGL 


No. XXVI. 

4 b«t» Vb n. 

6 

PracmM ofi rocfci. Onr It ■arool ruo^l IiMT, 

Buns tWA7 ttie fitM abe CAOiaL 

Naxrm 

e»i1. 

Fn«nmonti)*Nck. Bwld«U««tTMl. 

Km gantts aha Vwrrliiig down fbx bar bunban 

yiapaiai. 


NckXXVUL 


OiUT. K«. Iti> 

BWCn Ck« )at ward. 4 BM of awtkw ImM. 



je*^ 

Or««& o^tMiad b; tbaiy lo«d t baui of bortbcn 
tba l^c*. 
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ifett V«tan«tiU CUTuUlw full 
U fUU tpMd « M 0 M. 


•_ iiAia, VcleXMmMc. ASoKibMMet 


w> C«nelA « MMOta. 

' A jU« wd ittUfwacd (0 her mllhet, ted ««Mlb 



Mfil, In |«uMte«bidlt WleeeiU iBpMCBd erto, Mnr/bt. 

dowA, r* lot tbs psifCM «f ncdrlbf lu laM,^ SMtd. 


jfj, uMtf, 0«iii quMcatBclia porUfc &UB9d*ilo4d. 

|XA» it, prvpwsiit, dllMult, « 44 (mW. 

Pn|«iuc. <«sMr} fit M#a6« 


\SiO, dtda, BaaftsAlra «x li96 pwitw a vyutlenb) loftoa^ dldlur, 

amide amtehu. 1 r«md ban Its laseM ebest 

MK) Aecmulaa ftikfs rsf) cmms opprmail. 

I 0 ^ eb^heipa s^JOn ant^ar, sr ByptlMhglt. 


■mW, ftiTTtflftni*. wTiPt! 4udd impdllMr InbUurr* 


tmtr, Trlbuk TM TillM. (Tba Kslwnaj 
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THE 701CS OF ISRAEL 


VO.XXJX. 

Back liJlft V <«bact W A)« Ib a pUM «lt«r9 a* vlAUr (crtvu ttw unOtfinlMd 
IM il0p& PerAc*. 

jU—»- 


TbsFao^ltoCth* MaabrUllAgT«aBuuwlt^th«KaB JeMrah 
Bto&g twiMJ fobbA hia Mck tha wild cm. 

“ Bata M( •• tbalMKM«ar a tkamJai 
wakk k»*a »a uadanaadlai i 
WkcM ■«»» am ba MH la »kk Ut aA Mia. 

Lm (Jmt aoaa aav wM Uaa.” ft. xuU. A 


No. XXX. 

Gut. Ho. 177. 

t —V f‘ 

Vj' y 

nia Paopla kloketAUke axi aaa 

ika paopla Artraa to tba «at«r Jabonk. 

No. XXXI 

GUT. HO. 44 . 

^ \nj *iJ <5" 2K 

Loqmmbboi paHaaasd^aU Baidah apoadivpad. 

ju, ^ 

Iko Peopla bcketb bka aa aa vaataBlj. 
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CX- (KM. *' 7 h« rmpts." 

l••^r, iiWmt, ** !%• B«)t«>«.>' *' TM inx irto«*’ 
«»■*, I.lg«tB» «coiofai*> ’ ftt. ti it m t Jw u tfB imt . 
Ci^urtTiL llilew 4 e|. 

, /to, Ba HUM I ^ma: ItfpoMuli. 

V' A Maxi P«MAt KypMoai, 


#Amt, DmJbtU snbnSIt. BMTBOtdWt epaio. 

SoUex wicfe hU MCli» blllii( (« iWm). 

Aft, < 4 ^, OUkutvierMtodigu. 

•' Tvwi Ml Um iMAviy*. 

llZyii^W^i AUm. a* m: tifiei. A M w(. 


Oy, ^£i Jcs, r«|Mtu*. "TMFw^e'* 

'‘SHA*, CaJdinrli aiAhk. Tko «u klcM^ 


CJf, Xa», Tepvliu. " TM FMjtls.'* 

Avo, PrepaUle< paL M ^ua). “DrlTlat; lo Uta »•!«." 



^C. dm, Pmha. ** The Pwplft’' 




rmta». Ciltdinfll Aitoio. TM U( AkMlA. B««l/a k • 
— Gi«T> Qu. 'Hdk qMdn|u 4 «alfet> '•IUau*] 


Autor, Lgbvulk tnMl«tii. r«luUBl 1 i. 

'' WaB(«fi 8 l**»T«KiUnr« 
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TH£ TOICS 07 ISRAEL 


No. XXXII. 

';^FvP'U^7jjjj= 








tv 


t 








Ibe^|40tMv4(ar.4)Klsg»Mk BX^cdiJj Ukrab 
Tbo f cepl« kMk«4t pike] a mid «w. 
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Pe^)sii pitt*. " The P«op1«." 




jAc, 4lM. A4«l •bufldftTd tons. A ■WUtf-ploM. 



AM, riilT«nnt« 

^ LMBUif <i*Mr, UUnMft fMifto, 




Hirih, 



Qp« P«pil«toi pMU. “ Tk« People," 



rtwnk. Clkln«ll MiOM. “ Kkl«h at s m." 


A^mttoi Qinta*. ViM,»rlT<B. 



x An au," (ffton. C«(B«lwt> 


THE VOrCB OP ISRAEL 


Ko- xxxin. 

Ottl. K«. 91. 

“ i/Yj:) 


Tie F«or>\«nll*Uiravfling eumog 
A loiid-bitTug 4W Toeiteouj. 


V<y XXXIV. 

^■«T, H». lA 

cH6y ^/jJ6T v>'IP 

AnpwMdf ^rftcc. 

wW (*•*» 

PsoplebitAbCl)k«3 AEBOIe* nuluag daringly m bmutaii^g. 
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as- 


Fo^iai. ''Ae Fce^l*.'' 


3 ')? 


r*B*. 44sdL D>ot«iUi tawclTlt. Tnpwc** 
V ^ (IMfUb 

Cueo| ioma. “ BjiStry tt, nfK«r(ilt)f« 
lapr«atbf.'* 



ObU««aTtt. MMtkJL 

* KinU(«» rapiVMhiDfi eanAf, laiaCTWUiB.'* 


J3 

IFY 


AdCM eWomteM daojo'v 
* ••- 


' As 


aK Clfm«r<l' adtdU ran>B.*Mfa*«. 
u “ CbawMt, M4»r» Tcdl’VTMa." 


^-i[> 

V 


n^. (fss h^w. '*7ti«Pee9U.' 

Sgisav, DerMOsi* srriModi. oi<TmQ#4lt, Mntx.fte 

9«liJnB wicfe «h» (Mill, *< Bltt^ (u • Imiw).“ 

aiulua. “AtBUte.'* (/mIh xxxil.O.<c^.} 

^1^ ; VtfBMA, Atf*f<«r«i ImpeA^iar imK. 

^ *'DtrVi|tf and audtd«<ul7 ttiiHJef Kos an)’." 


c 


, 9tL TaUd bTMl«ui«(«u«we*aal dbA 
V F»nlib(n«: tMaJIyAoMBMafQiod. 
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TB£ VOICE OP ISRAEL 


No. XXXV. 

Out, ifo. 1«. 


J\'V 

J(>i 


ns^yy' 

iV"i/ 

^"1 




trj 


’Ate P«opU sk Umh 

bbtUUi like «iMkUekelb Uke en ue 
4k (be 0f (be(m «»t«r-4pnnp 

A dil&ke greedily mth pr«ae tpeukb. 


No. XXXVI- 


QiAT, Kft. lie. 

V^U!}^ 



TK4 People efc Uereb. 




No. xxxvn. 


Bcis,lS&. 



tt« of Ota Babrcwi 

T«a(nUia wltb tha rain Cfing a nooM 7abo*ah. 


Ko. sxsvin. 


Bup,ieb. 






Tt* Fbopla of IbQ 

biddcUk bo^fene Jtborah. 


iiir 

II 


SP» ^ ?ap«la(i al(M. "iTiaPB)^* 


amrm. " Tb« II«Dt«»*." 

THbua mmv A TriM« st 1 b« 
OfTU /.(,TM Trfbn^ cbe 

Lofri.*'-. aill. <, 


^ LK "3 


Uni»«, Ceasrlnli/Uw. 

SMcWfik w1U>« h4tfr. 


cff, lAqo«e llcafk. TjUf ««b a bma 
(•.»>»» and*! r«la tadmd «ltk « ewM.) 


, iaa.fcfemft. BomUak P«rwaat Hnoitaitk 

AaSnUMan'. PerMo: l^atUrb I 


Mr 


asJ, f 


} M P^> 'TkAPMpIt.*' 


'Dtp 5‘: 


< 010 '. Trftaifea^M. TMOnMTMbu 


1 W A, ** TM UAisvi" *v%, Bmt,} 


B^»M. AalBmj 0 Uo>ofwjmlBa>>«a«l 

7 f_Si^) fM. XeJwTAb. Peraoui tlrtOAoilk 

/ AaSxUmocoi PvMo: Haokmu 


^ M M Ut. Aw« 

rcMfliBr« aAV«V 6 , 

B^»M. AalBmj 0 Uo>ofwjmlBa>>«a»UaB<J. 
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IM>«> Mutirit, fV«(«olt» 4 rip<r. 
UuiUn, Blau, Ote gau. 


■^yi fiimfit, CtkUfWitaipwUi SMMliaeaa, 

Js.JMli ReoeMaeuloTM ^«ia, loeuk^nn COnSolt 

TAs WM of *Aur, tbs pIM Into v&leA IK ton. 

jAfi, Ogfr, ApUeoofvMr-tpnaii. 

tnih ^ * ttrii PIOKlKMjnorooTKioffnft. 

^ Ko*u< 4o*n a tbokB«, 


• “itpttl ArMa tltBlBe»UnfiU ptimitnl* rotilpiA uuMon (o><'r<U)i(| (■ttpcom 
or* bibit,«ro ibCurvA'U n bJ tto«*doiiv'*» (/mamAm. 

DrtsUas VIA pt««« uoiitl*, b««lnj do«« to Brisk* 

" OoodtwrOi K* lomWK MM; tOBSM lorMn m Mth'it.nM hborlAM atvi* 
**—^oAM, 

PwUoi iMfnooA Into oHtToM MeUoc * ab,M(OrMbiClt vltA Uo hsAd, or 
vUSoroM. (SOTAh(pATll.«,> 
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fists, 108. 


CM. 


I i 'Ajyjrfinb 


BSB.18S. 


0.87. 


p 9 / 6^jjcj 


Bob. 28. 


C8L 


Ouv. K«. IW> 




dsBT,Ko. 17S. 


5>)iKl? 3 


Out, 171. 


jtr/ack^n 'pa'^j.sc^ 

a&S9. 


^vvsjji^ 

l&j fiJ^T'^SV 

QkAT.So. 17& 

j ^^tv-pi 

Gbat,So.8. 

S^& t5- 51 ^ 

QsAx,m.l64. 

<LL2JJli£kLf’ 



fiWCKBASDT. 

hJ (r<) gjjj= 

j j Qi> 

SUSOttfASOT. 

Qsaz, tfo, 10. 

O&Az, Mo. 71 

/ 

16' y5 -all 

Obst, Mo. 0. 
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FINAL NOTES. 


Nox£ 1. “p. 9.] “Frster bsc loca, iov^untur talea 
inscriptiosee, tAuUa, in monte Setbel (Surb&l), 

qui propd '«^rom Ularam.augtralein ahus e8t> cecQOii> 
sed rariua, in aliquot TaUibus qas a monte SIqv <z«* 
straUi aunt.” — Befft latrod. p. viiL Compare BxircX- 
hardtt TraveUf p. 60S. as. j and De Laborde, Voyage de 
tAralne Pettie, p. 64. e. 

NOTfi %. y. 17.} The truth of the case (as will abund* 
antlj appear hereafter) is, that the modem Arabic al* 
phabet contcuns not a fc^ chnracters adopted obviously 
those very Sinaido, and other prlmi^ve inserlptiona. 
The most important light yet thiovo upon the history, 
and real antiquity, of this alphabet, will be found in 
the following letter of M. de Sacy: — 

Lettre ou lUdactfUr du Journal AaUtique. 

« Momueor, 

" Vons ddeires que je vous mette i mSme de falre 
conualtre aux leoteure du Journo? Asiati/jue lee r^ultats 
d'nn Mdmoire que j’m lu derui^ment 4 I'Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, snr quelqnee papyrus 
Merits en anbe, 4t d^courerto, il a pas long-tems, en 

u 2 
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Eg 7 pte. Corome je ne anis paa encore ddteiroind k pnb- 
]ier ce MImoire ou ^Articulier, et quil pourruit bien ee 
paaeer dix itne arent qu’il jfKciit dans k collection des 
Mdmoires de rAcadeniie, je me rends vcloptisrs i votre 
di»ir. 

** C'est i M. X>rovetti, conauUgdndrel de France en 
Egypte, que je doia la ccmmunication de cea papyrus, 
qoi ont did trouvda dans an pot de terra culte, bien 
fermd, i la surface d*an tombeau; le tout enfcui dons 
le sable aux monCcgnca de Memphis, prls des pyramides 
d» Soccara, et au Hen rolme d’oii 4t4 tiri le aarcopbage 
de granit qua Ton Toit aetiieUement i Puns. Cus 
papyrus, de k grandeor d'uue petite feuiUe <le pivpier, 
aont au nombre de troie; chacnn d’eux dtait roul4, et 
pour lee lire, et an assurer la couaervation, il a follu Ice 
dlroular avac beaucoup de soin et lea collar sur cu 
carton llger, ce qui n'ormt d’ailleura aucun inconT^nlent, 
pnrce qulU n’^Udent dcrits que d'un ootl. Deax seuJe- 
ment cat fix£ men attention; le troiu^me est dans un 
tel 6 ta 1 da deatruction, et I’dcriture an est effitc^e eo si 
grande pnrtie, que jana parse pas qu*OD puissc eu lire 
un seul mot. Dans lea deux dent il va Itre question, 
jl y a aussi des parties efHicdes, cuaia comma leur cod- 
tenu est i peu de cboaa pris le mlcne, iis se prgteut un 
secouTS mutuel, et i Texception de qualques mots, on 
lea lit avec uoa par kite certitude de ce pas se tromper. 
Ce sont deux posse-ports, dont le pemter est douni i 
deux Egypt!eus et le second i un seul. Ja ns pla^^eni 
ici que la trsductlon du premier, parce que c^eet celul qui 
o 6 tc le moins de lacunas. 

“ ‘ Au nom du Dieo oilmen t et mieincordleux. Cem 
est uo 4orit donni par moi, Djaber, fils d*Obeld, inteu- 
dant de rEmir Abd-alm^Uo, fils de Yfeid, et pr^posd 
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ftu Edm6 de Memphte, k Samya fihdec <—^imW Ui.^ 
imberbe, corpulent^ roux, nyant le se 2 r^levi eo bosse, 
louche; iaciroonoia, et i ^eloudj Halbi 
imberhe, roux; louche, irK^rooccie, tgxis deux habirana 
du iQOQnet^re d*Aboii Herm^, du noine do Momphii, 
(attaefaut) que je leur u pemia de se traneporter dans 
lo Soul avec leura fammei; leura provUtuna, et leurs mar* 
cbandisea, jusqu’ ft la fin de ecbawal de I’annde 133. 
S> done quelqii’no dea iDtend&oa de I’dmir (que Dieu 
lui aceorde le bonheur)) lee reocerntre, U oe doit leur 

oppoeer aucon empSchcmect. EcriC par Ibra* 

him, le 1** jour de U luae de schawal, de Pad 133.' 

Au haut du papjrue, i la gauche da leoteur, on 
lit le Edot iJ a (U transcrit. 

*• Ijfk parde inft^rieure du pap^nie a dtd roulde et 
retenue par qnelqnea filameos qu'on a replida eur la 
parlie roulde, et nrret^e per un cachet en argUe, eur le 
quel on lit: Djaifr 

a eor\fU tons h$ ini^Hs aii{Die^^cUment et 

“Leeecond papjrue eat dUirr^ parlemfime officer, 
et dat6 pai’eiUement de achawal 133. Vobjet en oat le 
iu6rue, et le paaae'port eet donn^ comme le premier, i 
uo habitant du monnetdre d'Abou Hermha, pour yoyager 
dona le Said nveo sa femme, eea provialooa, et aea mar- 
chaudlka, juaqu'& la fin de ecbawal 133. 11 eat cachetd 
comme Vnutre, et aveo le m&ne eceau. 11 parut dciit 
de la mdme male que le premier, quoiqae le nom da 
V^ivain nit dispara. 

Cee deux papyrus aembleut, sane doute, au premier 
coup^d'ceil, de bien peu d’importaoce; mait ponrtant, 
80U$ un certain rapport, ile tont du plus grand intlr^t. Eu 
effet, ils sent 6cnts dans le cnract4re nommd NtskAif 
dent on attribue g4D4ralemeiit rtfwention au c414bre viair 
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Abou-Ali EbC'MooK mort w TaondA 326 de 
ou k son Abou-Abd-Hasan, mgn cn 33S; et comme 
laur date eat certaios, oa en doit conclurs que ce carac~ 
{h‘9 mtait deux siiclet an mmne aoani Ebn^Moeia. Jo 
dU qae lenr date eat certcdae, ot e& d¥et routhentioitd 
de cette date eat justifido par I’hiatolrO; qni nous apprend 
qu’ea Tanndo 133, TEgypte Itait gouvemde, commo on 
le lit eur cee passe-porte, par Abd-rdmllic, file de YdziA 
Yoici i oet dgard ce qu’ou lit daoe Makrizi. 

** * Au commencement dumoia de scbaban 133, Abcu* 
Aoun Abd^almdlic, fils de Tdzid, natif du Djordjan, 
fut nommd gouteraeur de I’Bgypte, et cbargd en mSme- 
teme de nnteadancs des finances, comma licutcnaot dc 
Sallb, fils d’AH.’ Absi, a la date de nos paase^ports, 
Abd-aimilic, fils de Y^d, gouTersait TEgypte depuia 
eaviroQ denz mois. H en conaerva le gouTernemcnt, 
suivant Makrizf, juaqu’i la fin de I'an 135. II cat 
utile encore d^cbserTer que I’^poque de Inquello ces 
paesB'ports soot dat^, coincide aveo cellc de la cbute 
des Ommiades, et du commencement dcs Abbossides i 
que le dernier khalife Oromiade amt chercbS un a gile 
en Egypte, et que le cbangemeot dc dpasde arait 
occatioonfi dans cette province dee troubles et des hoe- 
tiUt^. H n*eat pas turprennnt qne dsns de telles oir- 
oonstances, on mt sonmis lee chrlcieDe udlg^es do 
I’Egjpte i une aiureilknce qui peut-ltre n’aurait pas 
au lien dans des temps plus trasquiiles. 

** L’dcriture de coG^ papyrus ofire encore quelqucs 
circoDstances qui Tienoent i I’appui de leur haute anti- 
quit5. 1* On n'y voii aiicm point diaxritiqM, ce qui, 
pour le dire en passant, rand irts iwertaine la leettire 
ai la pronondation des noms propres dee Egyptians 
aux^quels ces passe-ports ent 4t5 donnb; 2^ on y re- 
marqua, comma sur les m61aallas andaunos coufiques, 
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I’ommioD dd Vel^ de proloQga^oD, d&na cerfaucea laote: 
amBi on 7 lit pour pour \ 

iw-X et pour wjlt ot 
** Ces papyrua sonl done tos plus aiUMeae looouiaeaa 
connus do I’toriture et ru^e> si on excepte les 

m4daillaa, d« TicntuTt Arab€ en ghircl; du moios scat 
iis lee seuZa mouumess anUq,ues de cette ^iture qui 
meet ime date cert^e. J’oubliaJs dedire que le cachet 
eet e& carscCdree coufiquea 

“ Je me suie ^tenda i cette occaaoa^ dans le M4- 
moire dent je Tons offre iel« Moudeur, uue tr^a^urte 
aoalTsc, eur I’biet^re de rdcritUTe chez lea Arabes, et lea 
prol^om^nea historiquee d’£ba*klialdoaQ m^ont fouiui 
cerbuaea particularity, deequellee j’u cru pouToir c<m- 
dure, Avec quelque vrdeemblasce, que le caract^re 
yetkhi eristait loo^eme aynnt Ebn-Mocla; qu’EbD* 
Mccla. ne fut point> h proprement parler, iHnfenteur 
d*uDe nouTelle dcriture, tt qu'tl n’y mt point un passage 
mbit du oaraeidre coufique an ooraetdre i eniin, 

gu'avant U carae^ro ca\tfiq\u, t7y aoedt un aviro earoG^ro 
tri* anahgue et celui dont on fait eneore usoffo uu/^unThia. 

fait Toire ensuite qae la d^urerte de noe 
papjTUS faierit ^Taocnir lea doutca qui pouTucot encore 
roster, sur l*attribudon &itc par M. le comte Caetiglloni 
et par M. Froebn, an kbalife Abd<Jmdic, do certabes 
mon&aice avec figures, qui ofiVent des l^endes en carac* 
t^res arabes> tr^ sq)procbdna de I'^riture ytskhi. 
Enfin j’ai termla^ men mdmoire pat use demise ob- 
eervaticQ que je vaia transcrire id. 

” ' J’avonerei,’ u^je dlt, * que joaqnHri je m'^inis refus 6 
fi reconsaStre le noro de la viUe de Dafna^, dcrit en 
OATact^res axabc 8 » sur lee monoMce aveo figures, pubUdee 
par M. Tabbd SesUoi, qui lea attribuut fi Ldcn U 
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KbftZATe, et qae M. !Vfarchant, dans sea milaogess de 
nuraiBRiatiqiie et d'bUloire> attribue an khnUfs Abd- 
almllicj at consic]6ra ecinm« df9 euait dt monnaie, dmt 
la des 3fu3vlinan3 a corntTienci de rapprocher U 

9tyU et Ja fahrique du eysthne moniitiiTe des empereurs, 
pour en favoriser Je c«ur«. De Id Ausai, aid van C le 

rullATiga du grec et Varabe sur cea mdd^lloa. Je ne 
veia plus cnaiateDftnt de raison pour rofuser do recon* 
PRjtre le norp arabe de Damas aur cea mldAilles^ id celui 
de Tib^riade sur la monnue fmpp^ sous Hl- 
raoUua, ou ce oidrne nom se Ut auau en grec. Pevt-Stre 
Jaudra’t’ii mime rifomer touies noe idUe sur la chrono- 
loffie dee diffirentee eoriturei arahes, et admettre que le 
caraefyre Nethhit doni en Jixait tinvenihn au eieeU de 
rhigiret existait d peu prls, eou* ea forme actuelle, avant 
que lee Arabes du Hedjae regueeent ^Aedar ou de Stra 
celui qui a dorvU naiescnce au earneth^ eonfique. 

" Agriez, monsieur, raesuraoce des sentimeas aveo 
lasquels je suls, &o., 

“Lb Bason S. db Sacf."* 

The priority of the Neslhi, by at least two eenturies, 
to the date vulgarly assigned for its invention, is 
irrefragably proved by tbe evideooe of the Egyptian 
papyrus^, here adduced by M. de Sacy. But the truth 
of the csae asceuds far higher than this Illustrious 
orientalist had been led to concave. The real outiquity 
of the Neekhi is trocei^Ie, through tho written moon- 
mente of Egypt, of Sinai, and of Southeru Arabia, to 
the primitive ages and records of mankind. Its cha¬ 
racters appear, in their present forms, upon the Egyj^ 
tiao monnmeuta, trora the age of the earliest Pharaohs 


* Journal Aiion'^ue. 9^^ Mnac, toiut nL pp. 104—110. 
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(<) th&t of the Hosetta stone i they ere repeated, amitUt 
Hamjaritic cbareotera, in the Sinaltic insoripCions*; and, 
by favour of the Council of the Boyol Geognphicnl 
Sodcty, I have now la my possesion a hierogljpbicnl 
inscrlptioD (obtolaed by Copt, liainc^ I. N., now our 
political agent at Aden), bearing strong internal mnrke 
of remote antiquity, from the rocks of Djebel ]iuin> 
mourn, in Southern Aiabla, which, amidst ite Hncn j&ritic 
chaiactere, contains ^ght or ten letters of the Ketikhi 
alphabet, so clear and perfect, that, were types cast 
from them, they might be employed, witliout deteotic>D, 
in an Arabic printed volume. The ^ple explanation 
is this, that the Keekhi, like the Hamyaritic, belonged 
to prior and primitive alphabets; and that ieleciioTiy not 
invention, wae the only o6ice of the rJphabet-mrikers of 
af^er-timea. 

Note 8. p, 20.] Tliose who adopt the I^fessor*$ 
theory are of conrae of a very different opinion. I give 
a specimen, but spare the name of the author: “ The 
■VT^dl MOkatteb, or Sinaite diameter, Professor Beer 
has proved, belonged to the Nabathreana — In a sub- 
joioed table of alphabets, I give the ^oaito or Naba- 
tlisan alphabet, ^ niode out by Professor Beer. I add 
to it various alphabets of the ec^nate languages, from a 
CompsrisoQ of whldi, as well os from tlie Professor’s 
readings, one may satisfy himself that he has correctly 
represented the power of the Sinaite lettecs. JV/un I 
Jtrst t&xo the inscriptuyns in Wadi ddUkaiteh, I was satis~ 
Jied that they could thus he decipherod.” By this school 
of philology we are in little danger of being troubled 
with the 9ro\X9)s t«Xsvt»S» ArsyMfij/ta. 

* “KiuA detUBi iftfcriptionw. ijuic utfun ^iiucca ui Afohio 
Beer, loUed. f. xr. 
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KoT£ 4. p> 26.3 ^ Bupinrn sazorumque superficies 
nequEiquarQ est pneparaCft ad iuBCripticces excipiendas, 
aed D&turaleia ^via Eksperitatcm auctorcs ita vicerunt 
ut Isyiores superfidel parted eligerect, uade inserip- 
tionee maxima rarietate et sme uJlo ordine in rope ee 
exupouLt Kcc ipei vorsua recti linei script case 
Bolent» negligenter eolm et festioauter facta sunt pluri- 
iruD; Id t^acd multia qus hodieque cgregie serrats 
aunt, imperfecta condiUonia Bpeciem ftidt et cenfusum 
aspectum. Qus earum conditio ex eo satis explieatur 
quod auctoree lapidem inscribebant ipa quUo artifice 
neque uJlo instromento ad inoidendnin apto utentes; et 
vix eo coodlio Teuebant, at rupibue oliquid incidcrentj 
sed in transitu hoc fiiciebant.” ~ Introd. pp. viii> is. 

Note 5. p. 27.] ‘‘ Scripluram autem aliam quam 
Nabathcorum esse talde dubito: liber enim UtCerarum 
dactu8> ct audaz conjuactio; gualem in lapidibus ntilhus 
popuH ^us atatii v4i superiorrt novi, populum cui origi- 
nem debeotbec inscriptiones, et multum et caUipraphict 
scripsisse indicATit, iUque cultum rebusquo publie^ 
fioreotem fuisse produot” — p. xri. 

If this and the preceding note be not odo and poUn* 
ode, 1 leave to the reader. 

Note 6. p. 37.] “ On board the Cleopatra, May 24. 
1845 . ^ On the fourth of this month I set out for 
Snai; and on reaebiog the Wady MokaUcb, I and my 
people kept a sharp look* out for the wiitlnga At tbe 
first graven rock which I es^ed, 1 ordered a halt, at 
about 10^ A. U. I then reconnoitred the neighbour¬ 
hood, and found that if we tarried three days, or even 
two, our water and provisions would not hold out till 
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the conveot, whither ve must go to take in a aix'daje' 
sQppiy for out return. The espenae, too> of detmaiag 
the camels and Arabs would be not incoDsulerable. I 
therefore determioed to select only the best and cleaxest 
inscriptions for copying, and worked, almost unre« 
mittingly, from soon to sunset under a burning sun; 
mj servELiit, and tbe Arab Shieck; and hia boj, holding 
an umbrella orer loe in tuma Tbe next morning, 
before sunrise, I went to work agtun; and when the sun 
began to wax hot, I called mj servant to bear the um* 
brella as before. He, baTing something to do m the 
toot, called tbe Shieck; and be, from out of a rocky* 
care where be lay, called tbe hoj j and forth came the 
poor boy foom another shady retreat, to foce the 6erce 
glare of tho sun, wondering what could possess tbe 
Frangee to stop In this frightful desert, to copy tbeee 
useless, and (os he thought) nnintelligible writings. I 
worked till noon* i and then took a slight meal, and set 
fortli on my journey. I reached the delirious Wady 
Feiron, with its pure running stream and groves of 
palm>treee, at 3 x. u. Here, ag^, tie nnhioum clia~ 
Toeters abound. They axe found, also, in various other 
places; aad sperially around tbe foot of Monnt Serbal. 
To stop, therefore, and copy them all, would require 
moro time and means than I can command; and bad I 
attempted to do so, 1 must at once have abandoned oil 
thoughts of proceeding to Southern Arabia. I have 
done, therefore, wbat I could with tho limited resources 
at my disposal. There is, as I learned from tlie Arabs, 
about two or three days north of Hokatteb, a carving 

* On« of h'4 fnwFtpiions sent to me is thus sndoned: “ No. 17. Mm. 
Mtey laer U)is too nuch ofTkeod to ba read, tnJ maty laaMest^Ws 
s laidery 
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of a man and ffoman id large size, on a hogo rooV, with 
the iinkaowii character below." — Extract of a Utter 
from Rev. T. Brookman. Can theae figures be repre- 
aontutiona of Kagar and leUmacl ? They aro towarda^ if 
not at, Mount Sw; and the Arabs eoodiieted another 
fnend of mine to an opnrtmcnt high in the rock, ascended 
by a hidden ataircaec, called Beit Hagnr, which they 
showed as the house of Hagar. Remaiae and traditions 
like those, in the Best, arc rarely without some 
fonndatioa 

Note 7. p. 43.] The honour of forming, and main* 
taiiiing through life, the true judgment, as to the 
jmrely alphabetic character of tho cneborbl text, belongs 
to a uogle name and memory, that of Akeeblae. 
Dr. T. Young^s account of the view token by that 
eminent philologist is in place here. My comparative 
table of the alphabets of Sinai and Rosetta will show 
which party was mlsIakcD.* “ Mr. Akerblad, a diplo> 
Tuatic gentleman, then (1800-1605) at Paris, bnt 
afterwards the Swedish resident at Borne, had begun to 
decypher the middle [the enchorial] division of the 
inecrlptioD, after Be Sscy had given up the pnrsuit as 
hopeless, notwithstanding that he had made out very 
satisfactcnnly the names of Ptolemy and Alexander. 
But both he and Mr. Akerbkd proceeded upon the 
erroneous, or, at least, imperfect, evidence of the Greek 
authors, who have pretended to explain the diiierent 
modes of wn^ug among the ancient Egyptians, end 
tf Ao Aaue asserted very diaUnetlyt that they employed on 
many occa^ns alyhahehcal system composed of 
iroentyfive Utters. The characters of the second part 


* S«b PlAto I, p. 4$. 
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of the inscriptina being called, In the (rreek inscriptioo, 
KNCHObiA aRAMMATA, or letters of the country, it 
was natural to look among these for the alphabet in 
question: and Mr. Akerblad having principally deduced 
bis coodiisions from the preamble of the decree, whidi 
cootiats io great measure of foreign proper names, 
persisted to the time of hie death io believing that this 
part of the inscription mta thr^u^houi alphaietical .”— 
m HieroffJyphic Literaturf, chap, ih p 8, 9, 

The comparative table, Plate I., brings the question 
to a short issue. If the Sinaitic characters be puidy 
alphabeticaJ, so must be, also, tlse enchorial characters 
of Bgypt All Europe acknowledges the one point; 
and the identity exhibited in Plate I. of this work 
proves the other. It is a moral pleasure to be thus 
enabled, after tbe lapse of nearly half a century, to pay 
this due tribute to departed merit. 

KoTE 6. p. 50.] The reality, with regard to my 
reading the word fornung the third line of this inacrip* 
tion os ramah, places the evidence for this decypherment 
still h^bor than it is stated in the text. For the dc* 
cypherment was made from the inscription Itself only, 
without any reference whatever to Mr. Gray’s foot-note 
which lay unnoticed in a corner below, until iny aCten- 
tlon was dniwu to it by my own independent decypber* 
ment of tbe word to which it proved to hftve such un- 
ex |)ected relation. Then, indeed, the importance of 
this pictonal authentication disclosed itself in all its 
force to myself and to tbe fnends at whose residence 
tbe discovery was mode. The remark at the tiaie, of 
one versed in science, wcis, “This la mathematical.'’ 
Apology is needless for bnogiog out tbe whole truth 
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in this 1 Ixic&use, where oil liad been darkness,the firat 
eleer gleam of light is predous as the apple of the e^e. 

Note 9. p. 54.] April 27. We travelled over 
uaeven billy ground, gravelly and flinty. At one hour 
cmd three quarters [from W&dl Amara] wo passed 
the well of Howara round which a few date 

trees grow. Niebuhr travelled the same route, but his 
guides probably did not lead hint to this well; which 
lies among bills^ about two haudred paces out of the 
road. He mentions a rock called Hadjer Rakkale, as 
one German mile ehort of Gharendel. I remember to 
have halted under a lat^rook, close by the roadside, 
a very short distance before we reached Howara, but 1 
^ not learn its name. The water of the well of 
Howara is so bitter, that men oaonot drink it; and even 
camels, if not very thirsty, refuse to taste it iFrom 
A^oun Mouse to the well of Howara, we had travelled 
flftecn hours and a quarter. Referring to this distance, 
it seems probable that this is the desert of three days, 
mentioned in the Scriptures to have been crossed by 
the lemelites, immediately after their passing the Red 
Sea, and at the end of which they arrived at Marah. 
In moving with a whole nation, the msrob msy well be 
supposed to have occupied three days; and tko bitter 
ioeU at ilfaroA, wbloh was sweetened by Moses, corre^ 
spends exacilp with that of Sowara. This is the usual 
route to Mount Sind; and was probably, therefore, 
that which the Israelites took on tbmr escape from 
Bgypt; provided it be admitted that they crossed the 
sea near Sues, as Niebuhr, with good reason, conjectures. 
There is no other road <f three d<syd march, in the way 
from Sue? towards Sinai; rtor is there any other well 
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absf>lute2^ bitter on tite lohole of this coasts 63 far m 
lUs Mobammed [the extreme eouthera point of the 
penuuuLi]. The complaiata of the bittemeee of the 
water bj the cbildreo of Israel, who bad been accue* 
tomed to the sweet water of’tbe Kde, are such as may 
daily be heard from the EgypUao aerTanU and peaaaote 
who traTol in Arabia. Accastomed from tbeir youth 
to the excellent water of the Kile, there is nothing 
which they so much regret, in countries distant from 
Sgypt i not is there any £astcra people who feel so 
keenly the want of good water, as the present natives 
of Slgypt With respect to the means employed by 
Moses to render the waters of the well sweet, I have 
freqoently ingnlred among the Bedouins, in diferent 
parts of Arabia, whether they possessed any means of 
effecting such a change, by throwing wood Into it, or 
by any other proeosa: but X never could learn that aucit 
an art was known.” — Burekhardi, TroxeU in Syrian 
p- 472, 473. 

'* Monday, March 19. We rose early, and set off 
with the tiring sun. At IS o’clock we entered among 
the hlila At 21 o’clock we passed a large square rock, 
lying near the foot of the bill on Our right. It is 
called H^r, or Kukkab, ‘ Stone of the riders,’ and ie 
mentioned by Niebuhr. PHf^een minutes beyond this, 
we come to tbe fountain Hawfirob, lying to the left of 
the road on a laige mound, composed of a whlriah rocky 
substance, formed, apparently by the deposits of tbe 
fouDtrin during the lapse of ages. No stream was noto 
flowing from it; though then are traces <f running tenter 
round about The basin is aix or right feet in diameter 
[why not measured?], and the water about two feet 
deep Its taste is unpleasant, saltish, and somewhat 
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bitter; but we could ooi perceive that it was very mucb 
worse thaa that of AyQa MQsa; perhaps because we 
were oot yet coonoioeurs io bad water. The Aruift, 
howwr, pronoune< it hiltCTf and ccn^der it as cbe worst 
water in all these regiioos. Yet, when pioebed, they 
driok of it; and our cococla drank of it freely. The 
foQQtain of Haw&mh 16 first distinctly mentioned by 
BurckhardC. Fococke, perliape, saw it; though bie 
language is quite indefinite. Kiebuhr passed this way; 
but his guides did not point it out to him; probably 
beeanse the Arabs make no account of it os a watering' 
place. Since Burckhardt^ day it has genendly been 
regarded as the bitter fountain of Moinb, which the 
Israelites reached after three days’ march without water, 
in the desert of Shur. The portion of the spring, and 
the nature of the country, tally very exactly with this 
supposition. After having passed the Ked Sea, the 
Ismeliles would naturally supply tliemselTCs from the 
fountains of Kaba, and Ay da Mdss; and from the 
latter to Hawim is a distance of about sixteen and a 
half hours, or thirty three geographical miles; whicli, 
as we have seen above, was, for them, a three days’ 
journey. On the ronte itself there is no water. I see, 
therefore, no valid objection to the above hypotheslB. 
The fountain lies at the spedfied distance, and on their 
direct ronte; fbr there is no probability that they passed 
by the lower and longer rood along the sea shore.”''' 
JichiTuoTif Sil>Ucal Bestarches, vol. i. p. 98. 

Next day, starting at a quarter past seven, we 
reached the bitter well of Haw&ra at half*past two; and 
watered the Camels there. The Arabe never drink of it 
themseives. 1 tasted, and at Jiret thought the water 
insipid rather than Utter, but, held in the mouth for a 
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fev seconds, it becomes etoesavely zuuseous. It rises 
mtbm an elevated monad sunoemded hy sand-bills, and 
two small date-trees grow near it. There can be no 
doubt, I think, of tkis well b^g the Manih of Scrip' 
ture, sweetened by Kosu. The name Maroh implyjng^ 
* bitter,’ seems to be preserved in that of the Wady 
Amaraf which we crossed shortly before reaching it. 
Thffrf is no oilier well, Hussein tells me, on Ms whoU 
coast, ahsohtiely wdrinkal/le.'^' — Lord Lindsay, TVare^a' 
«s Eyypt, Edom, vol L p. 262, 263. 

NoTB 10. p. 55.] About half a oule in advance 9 f 
this conepcuoos O^eot (the rook of Sakkib) we came 

des&sotioo/* a 

fountain on a small knoll close to the track, on its 
eastern side, which we were pursuing. It oceupies a 
small basin aleui /set in diameter, and ^ghtcen 
inches deep, and to some extent it ooses through the 
sands, leaving, like the wells of Moses, a deposit of 
lime. 1 believe that I was the 6rat of ouz party to 
essay to dnhk of its water i but the Arabs, on observing 
me about to take a potation of it, exclaimed * Murra^, 

murrak, mttrrah,' the fem. of ^ ) — ‘It is bitter, 
bitter, bitter.’ 

“ This fountain has been almost universally admitted 
by travellers, since the days of Barckhardt, who first 
precisely indicates its eitnation, to be the true Mdrah of 
Senpture, as it ia found in a situation about thirty 
miles from the place where the Israelites mast have 
landed on the eastern shore of the Bed Sea, <— a space 

* Qoliu* gi*c$ ft nr? wtien < Stafnure, ptlu>««. i* 

^uftB quu feeiid dftOMrgttBr." 
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sufficient for th«r marcfa> wbea tte 7 went three days 
iQ the wildernesa and found no water. Ko other 
constant spring is found in the intermediate space. It 
retains its anment character^ and has a bad one among 
the Arabs^ who seldom albw ihw comela to partake of 
it. Ocl^ one or two of our animals tasted itj and the 
Arabe left ua to esperlmeat upon ite <^ualides, without 
even appljing it to th^ lips."— Xands of tlie Bible, 
I p. 170, 171. 

KoTB 11. p. 56.] See preceding Notes 9. and 10. 
Its being a.&eIf‘foTined oase of travertine, accounts 
for the unchanged form of the well of Marah. On the 
f^rma^on and properties of traTortins, see Sir H. Davy, 
*'Last Da^e of a Philosopher,’' dialers nr. pp. 124* 
183. orystallizatioQs are fbnned with a won¬ 

derful ra^dit 7 , and they are no sooner produced than 
they are destroyed.”—i5. p. 126. 

KoTs Z2. p. 76.] In confirmation of this view, the 
groundwork of the present work, see Sylloge Dis- 
sertationum Fhilologioo-Exege^carum, LeidiOi 1772,” 
a Treatise by Poller (an orientalist of the Leydeo, and 
of Albert Sohultena's, sobool), entitled " Dissertatio 
Philologies qua disquintur de pnritate dialeoti Arabics^, 
comparata cum pnritaU dialecd Sebr^, th relatione ad 
antedihwianam Zin^uatn." 

The author opens his subject with a testimony 
grounded on the results of his studies. “ Totnm me 
ad se pertrazlt admixabilis ilia puritae dialeoti Arabics, 
quie mihi ez interior! cognitione fundamentorum qjus 
adfulgebat, gaum in ejus paradigmatibus vereandis 
occuparer. Ub mihi videbatui non tantum Cbaldaioam 
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et Syriacam puHtate vIamto; eed etiam dlAlectam 
Hebndcam superare> m r»htw^ ad vetu$tii^imam ei 
prmtivam iiiam liTtfftuim ^uam eum or^ns mundi inee~ 
pisfe, et ta orbe anUdilwiano obtinuis$e, oitm reliquia 
tiris dootiaeimifl tenemua et dubio yaooam ceoeemoA'* 

Hia TheaSi in deTelopement of the grooiida of this 
judgment, is, Dialectiia Arabic9 putiartm it antupt^ 
orem ftfrrnam lAwfva oitUdilurnana distine^xu <d)tinet, 
quam H^raica.'" 

Tlus Thesis the author suetucs through a series of 
examples, m which, in words commoo to both idioins, 
the Arabic forms bear the marks of being the ori^nal, 

j " r 

The field occu^ded b7 this Treatise is defin^ in the 
following passage. Per dlalectum itaque Arablcam, 
at Hebraicam, propaqina duat maximas Linptui anti^ 
diiuviana lodigito ; cujus alis item due sunt Cbaldsica 
et STiiaca, qna tam arete »bi cobiereQ^ qnam dialecti 
Lingass aotlqae Gnsci^ lonica. Attics, .^lolica, et 
Porica. Ut bee clarius edUseram, uo dialectum He- 
braicam esse propa^nem Lingus primavie, qus ejus 
ind^^esn representat in ea parte qus ad ncs perrenit in 
Textu QbBreo-Bihlloo. Id^c vig ut cerUisfima part 
illius linffua antidihwana ; bine eU(MO Adamtua, sCriota 
loquendo, non looutnm ese Hebraic^, ttd earn linffuam 
qua postea tui sunt m Famxlia ife^sn^ eic eclm hoc 
' sjiMujijrn segui«etur, .quod H«&e^ jam tempore Adami 
Tirere deSuorit. Alabicam quotlee dialeotum nonuno, 
toties efun intelHgo, quam hexUi tunt Araiet Jfmanifuot, 
Heberi posteritas per Joktanum, Pbslegi (ratrem natu 
minorem. Per antedilu'eiansm Llngnam intelligo, earn 
quaorbis cmtediluTianus per 16 fere secula usus, qua 
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tan<3em ocepit nomine Hebrolcs, Araznee^ AnHca) 
indgpiri.” — Polier, ut fupr. p. 239—242. 

It is tbe Ham^antic^ tbereforo, which is here con* 
ridered as the primeval language of mankind. The 
o^nions of Sale^ and of Sir William Jones, upon the 
anriquity of the Arable idiom (in entire harmony with 
that of Polier), are too ivelJ known to need quotation. 

Note 13. p. 79.] Tbeprih^pie of primeTailongnage 
is atrikingly exemplified in the Chinese. It has been 
remarked bj tbe great philologer Humboldt, that the 
Chinese and the Sanscrit languages exemplify tbe two 
most opposite methods of construction. The Sanscrit 
denotes all the relations and connexions of word^ ao^i^ 
ideas, hj grammatical forms, written, and expressed in 
pronunciation. Tbe Chinese Uav4 ihf perc^ptiM of these 
rsiatioits tohe^te worA of the mmd. Tbe use of some 
particles being excepted, of which the Chinese can, bow* 
ever, in a great measure, dispense, this language ex* 
presses all ^ammatkal relation (f words by mere pori* 
tion, fixed according to certain invariable rules, and 
the explanation of sense, which the context, or connexion, 
of the sentence inches." *—Richard, Physical Putory of 
Man, voL iv. p. 641. 

The Celtiberiaos of Biscay are Identified by Humboldt 
with one of 'dre ptimhiTS racer, ^iaThnriaB9{ and it is 
very remarkable that the Celtlberiau alphabet is nearly 
identical with the Hamyaritic. Dr. Prichard's acedssi 
pf this people snpplies a curious nexus uCriusqae in 4he 

* AooBg the OrUMii* 7 understud. ttwre ia a »imiW phntomeooii of 
ditleTR with that ilrejdf •dvortcd to b reiiwte diMriei* of lulfi * Ioa- 
doediuto of bo Msidoota of apoaob, tiS boliovod to bo prioiliTO) 
0 roljo of tbfl EtnjMon. 
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family of Tiatioos. Fawg froiD Soutb-eafitem Ajia 
to the extreme vestero border of Europe, we fiod, on 
the of the FjTenean rouge, the remuos of a 

people DOW ksowo under the oacne of the Bas^^uee or 
Biecajase Thert u no doubt Aat Aost art tht uprt- 
sentativet of tho anoioM Rtriant ; a people who inhabited 
the northern coast of the Meditemneen, Ital^ 

westward, htfor« their occtcpaHon by the Celtic nations. 
The national appellation of these people, in their own 
idiom, is Enscaldenses; and the;f term their language 
the Euskara, or Eutharian speech. This language has 
been attenUrelv studied, eepemallr hj the late ceio* 


residence m Sp^n« derc 
to the collection of msteriala illustrative of the ancient 
Utentcre of the Iberiana He has hence cone to the 
oODoluuoa, 'nhich eorrcepocde with that founded upon 
Other data, tltai tht 3triant beloTiff to At very tarlitit 
stock of European natiOTu! and, so far i^ca th^ lan¬ 
guage being derived irom the Oeltio (as some writers 
have supposed), it must have been in existence at a 


period lony anterior ia the migration of the Celtic nations 
into Weetem Europe. Bnt the EekarUn has some re- 
markable traits of resemblance to the Finldsb isnguage, 
and, thence, to the general of languages in High 

A6ia.’'-~Bnr. and For, Medical Review, Ko. xlviu. p 464. 


KOTB 14. p.'^^.] "Exod. XV. 19. Inyressxis ttt enim 
eqxut F^uxrao cum curribus et eqmttbus ^vs in murv.^ 
Slncera est (^^uod etiam Epanorthotcs annotavit) oliomm 
codlcoin lectio, tquru Pharac: itd enim Hebraic^ eat, 
ith ny^£) DIO) tmtot Acdpitur autem 

colleotiv4: ^aamobrem Obaldssue vertit, Loretta 
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FIKAL NOTES. 


ny^D tnuUHud^ equfmm Pkaraonut cum 

curribus suis, tt e^uitibui suit in mare. F. MagdidjuB, m 
SQO BibU&nun Corr«cCorio, notdt» Equtu ie^ d^et^ non 
eqaes ; noi eqnitem pro ipeo jumento nu inaidetur acct~ 
pare vtfft’mb#. Utnunque exdm equee aigoiGcat, ut refert 
AuIqs Gelliui lib. 18. o. 5. Hsc ilia rect8 BabAocs ' 
ex Gr«co(nAffi Gracam tnoelationem qoandoque 
ictennisoet), Intravit eguiiatu* Plvirao otm quadrxgia H 
aaeeniiiribna m mare: Xenrct ^Tiim e^un equiieititm dgni* 
fioat.” — Lue. Brvp. m ^od. xr. 19., ap. Crik. Saer. 
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